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CURRICULUM OR COURSE OF STUDY? 


The current tendency to use the 
terms curriculum and course of study 
as synonymous is unfortunate. The 
two expressions have distinguishable 
meanings and decidedly different con- 
notations. By curriculum is meant the 
whole body of subject matter of which 
the experiences of groups of pupils 
should be made up. Thus we have 
the elementary school curriculum, the 
high school curriculum, the classical 
curriculum, the continuation school cur- 
riculum, and so on. Course of study, 
on the other hand, refers to the subject 
matter and activities in a particular 
field, as course in English, in music, in 
civics, and the like. There is a further 
distinction: curriculum suggests a gen- 
eral discussion of what pupils should 
study, while course of study refers to 
a particular document, printed or other- 
wise, to guide the teacher and possibly 
the pupils, too, in their actual work 
from day to day. Curriculum is theo- 
retical, course of study is practical. 

More stress on these distinctions 
would lead to some valuable outcomes. 
Not the least of these would be a more 
general recognition that course-of- 


study-making is an art in itself. It is 
one thing to state that pupils in school 
should do so and so. It is quite 
another to take effective measures to 
bring about their doing it. Courses of 
study should be thought of as instru- 
ments or means to this end. 

A course of study should be an 
adequate guide to the teacher. As such 
it must reflect clearly a point of view as 
to the nature and purposes of the school. 
It should set up objectives, both in 
general and in detail. It should in- 
dicate useful activities and the subject 
matter necessary to carrying them on. 
It should suggest the teacher’s part in 
stimulating and directing those activ- 
ities, and should provide definite stand- 
ards by which progress and attainment 
may be judged. Finally, it should 
point the way to sources of information 
and guidance in both matter and 
method. 

Few courses now in use would score 
perfectly in all of those respects. The 
older conception, from which we are 
slowly freeing ourselves, is that of an 
outline of subject matter, logically 
arranged and unconnected with the 
life activities through which alone it 
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can acquire any real meaning for the 
pupil. The influence of such courses 
is strongly in the direction of mere 
verbalism, against which Professor Rue- 
diger so properly inveighs in his recently 
published Vitalized Teaching, and which 
all must admit permeates our school 
work in America from primary grades 
to graduate courses. Until we have, 
universally diffused, a better conception 
of the nature and processes of educa- 
tion, the curse of verbalism will hang 
heavy upon us. Courses of study, if 
properly conceived and skillfully con- 
structed, may become powerful instru- 
ments in the hands of good supervisors 
who are struggling toward the better 
day. Such courses will multiply, once 
it is generally recognized that writing 
a course of study is a special type of 
English composition and requires not 
only sound educational ideas but prac- 
tical expertness born of a true concep- 
tion of what will help Mary Jones do 
the right thing and practice in embody- 
ing that conception in handbooks for 
her use. 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


In the last analysis the improvement 
of education means primarily the im- 
provement of teaching. This was the 
position assumed by the National Con- 
ference on Educational Method at its 
initial meeting in Atlantic City in 1921 
and this belief was affirmed in the first 
number of the JOURNAL. For the 
furtherance of this single cause the 
officers and members of the Conference 
have worked gersistently and _ their 
efforts have been appreciated. In spite 
of the fact that the present tendency in 


educational organization is strongly in 
the direction of segregation according 
to ‘“‘jobs”” and the equally stubborn 
fact that ‘‘method”’ is frequently taken 
in a narrow and superficial sense, both 
the Conference and its JOURNAL have 
flourished. 

So far in its history the Conference 
has been content to serve as a clearing 
house of experience, seeking to dis- 
seminate knowledge of the best that 
has been thought and done in its special 
field. This is a worth-while mission 
and should be continued. In addition 
to this, however, the Conference could 
and should take steps to do a certain 
amount of constructive work on its 
own account. The ease with which 
investigation can be carried on in other 
aspects of education has caused scien- 
tific students to neglect the field of 
educational method as such. Con- 
trolled experiments in supervision and 
teaching have been few and far between. 
But it is in the field of method if any- 
where that we need to know as posi- 
tively as it can be known whether we 
are right or wrong and how greater 
effectiveness may be secured. 

The Conference will undoubtedly 
take steps to this end. It should have 
cordial support in doing so. ‘Three 
classes of persons are especially invited 
to identify themselves with it, namely, 
supervisors of instruction, classroom 
teachers who are interested in scientific 
studies of teaching and the course of 
study, and instructors in various phases 
of educational method in teachers’ 
colleges and departments of education. 
Watch for further announcements in the 
JOURNAL. 





THE SUPERVISOR AT WORK—II' 


C. J. ANDERSON AND MAYBELL G. BusH 
Wisconsin State Department of Public Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 


In the evaluation of the recitation 
presented in Set B-1,? it was pointed out 
by many supervisors that, whereas the 
teacher recognized individual differ- 
ences in reading by dividing her class 
into two groups, she did not so plan her 
work that both groups were kept pro- 
ductively employed. 

The recitation presented below is an 
excellent illustration both of recognition 
of individual differences in the ability 
and the interests of children, and of ef- 
fective management of the various 
groups. Those who evaluated it rec- 
ognized its merit but failed in most 
instances to appreciate the responsibil- 
ity of the supervisor to the superior 
teacher. This lesson affords an op- 
portunity for that keen analysis which 
will result in suggestions stimulating 
the teacher to a finer skill in planning 
and carrying out subsequent group 
activities. 

The comments made upon this recita- 
tion by supervisors indicate that only a 
few of them fully analyzed and evalu- 
ated it, and only one or two seemed con- 
scious of the privilege which was theirs, 
of raising the level of accomplishment 
and of refining the procedure of a suc- 
cessful teacher. 

The lesson itself presents a challenge 
to the supervisor who is not content to 
let well enough alone. The skilled 
artisan may become an artist if she is 
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stimulated to make the most of her 
abilities. Here lies a field largely un- 
touched by the supervisor. 


Group WorkK IN ENGLIsH—VIII-B 


1. Kind of School: American community above 
the average in general culture. 

2. Teacher: High school, normal school and uni- 
versity graduate. One year experience in 
intermediate grades, four years in high 
school, and one year in present position. 
Quiet, skillful organizer, clear in presenta- 
tion, especially gifted in securing individual 
responsibility on the part of pupils. 

3. Learning Conditions: A portable building, 
fairly well lighted but dingy and unpre- 
possessing in appearance. Slate boards, 
adjustable seats, and physical conditions 
made as favorable as possible; a jacketed 
stove for heating and ventilating. 

4. Class Activity: Differentiated work to meet 
special needs of pupils who had completed 
the course of study for the year but several 
of whom needed more work in certain topics. 
One group was preparing a play, several 
were engaged in group reading, some in 
individual reading, and the remainder were to 
receive help from the teacher in classifying 
clauses. 

5. Children: The class consisted of twenty-four 
children, of whom all but five were normal or 
better than normal. The remainder were 
average and found English rather diffi- 
cult. 

6. Previous Work and Day’s Assignment: The 
year’s work had consisted of a general 
language course involving reading, oral and 
written composition, grammar, and a little 
work in dramatics. To meet the needs of 
individuals and groups the following activi- 
ties had been provided: 
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a. Dramatization: Several short plays suitable 
for Memorial Day were given to a group 
of six children, who were to read them and 
choose the most appropriate. They 
chose ‘‘A Homesteader’s Christmas” 
from Hubbard’s Citizenship Plays (B. 
Sanborn & Co.) They had chosen a 
leader to direct the play, and had been at 
work upon it for a week. 

b. Group Reading: Some of the pupils were 
found to be weak in interpretation. One 
pupil a little stronger than the others was 
the leader of each group of three. One 
group was reading Lewis’s “Story of 
Aladdin and of Ali Baba”; another was 
reading ‘‘ Moni, The Goat Boy.” 

c. Individual Reading: A few individuals were 
reading independently. One had “The 
Golden Touch” and another ‘“ The Story 
of Robert E. Lee’’ (chosen on basis of 
interest). 

d. Classwork: About ten pupils were to remain 
in the room for special help in grammar. 

In order to keep in touch with the work of 
the various groups, the teacher required weekly 
reports. These were similar to the time sheet 
used in business, and stated the assignment for 
each day, what had been done in preparation, 
and what was accomplished during the class 
period. In all cases the teacher relied upon 
the integrity of the pupil in making out an 
honest report. 


. Materials Used: Miscellaneous books of varied 


nature, such as the Instructor Literature 
Series (F. A. Owen Pub. Co.), single copies of 
library books, complete sets of classics, a 
variety of English texts, and a good deal of 
project work which involved general read- 
ing, had been utilized to form the basis for 
this practical course in English. 


. The Lesson: The class came in promptly and 


the teacher indicated that there was to be a 
general discussion before the group work 
began. 

Teacher: The first thing we shall do today is to 
listen to a report from the director of the 
play our class is going to give. We must 
remember that the director will need help 
from the rest of us. We shall see what he 
wants the rest of us to do. 
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Donald: The name of our play is ‘‘ The Home- 
steader’s Christmas.”” One would think 
from the title that it was not appropriate to 
give at this time, but since this is the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the state of Wisconsin 
we thought it would be nice to give some- 
thing about its early history. The char- 
acters are: Bob, Robert, Florence, Edmund 
and William (names of pupils who are taking 
the parts). I don’t need any help just now, 
but I will announce later when we need help. 
Monday morning we will give it before our 
class and if there are any criticisms then we 
should like to have them given so that it 
would help the play. (This was given ina 
self-possessed manner, in a pleasing voice, 
and with considerable dignity.) 

Teacher: Now the play group may go outside 
for rehearsal. (Pupils passed out quietly 
and practised under a shade tree, handing 
their English reports for the week to the 
teacher as they passed by her.) 

What other group leader is ready? (Joseph 
volunteered and gave a four-minute report 
of the chapter they had been reading from 
“Aladdin” in a direct way, using good 
English.) That was very well done, Joseph. 
(She then asked two or three questions on 
the content of the story, asking other mem- 
bers of the group to give specific bits of infor- 
mation regarding the setting and the nature 
of the story.) 

Elizabeth, I should like a report from 
you on what you have been reading by your- 
self—one you would like to report on. 
(Elizabeth had not cared much for reading 
when the term began. Nowshe gave a spir- 
ited report portraying the miser in “The 
Golden Touch.”’) 

Now we have had fairy tales. Tell us 
what you like about the story of Robert E. 
Lee, George. 

George: The story starts out where his father 
died. He gave up everything to stay with 
his mother. When he grew up he went to 
Harvard and received very good training. 
He graduated with the highest honors from 
his class. Later he went to West Point and 
received high honors there. Finally the 
Mexican War broke out. He was very 
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famous as a scout. One time he got too 
close to the Mexican line and was nearly 
killed. Then he fought in the Civil War. 

Teacher: Is there anything in particular about 
this man that you liked? 

George: One thing I liked was his character. 
He had feeling for all of his men. He 
wasn’t stuck up; he didn’t make them do 
things that seemed impossible. He always 
planned his things and consulted his generals 
under him, and before he set out on any 
expedition he asked if they thought it was 
wise. 

Teacher: Sarah, you may tell us about “‘ Moni, 
the Goat Boy.” (Sarah began a report but 
was stopped by the teacher after she had 
demonstrated that she understood the story.) 
Now, you who are reading may take your 
classics and go outside the building. Con- 
tinue your reading and be ready with your 
reports. (These children settled them- 
selves comfortably on the lawn and in less 
than two minutes were working as hard as 
ever children did under a teacher.) The 
rest of us will discuss clauses. (Ten pupils 
were left in room.) What clause have you 
had the most difficulty with? 

Pupil: Adverbial clauses. 

Teacher: What are adverbial clauses? 

Pupil: They modify the verb. 

Teacher: What else do they modify? Robert. 

Robert: (No answer.) 

Teacher: We say it does the work of an adverb, 
Robert. Then what does it modify? 

Robert: A verb, adjective, or an adverb. 

Teacher: Who can give an adverbial clause? 

Herbert: If you go two miles, you will see the 
town. (Teacher wrote sentence on board.) 

Teacher: Are you ready to pick out the clause? 

Milton: “If you go two miles.”’ 

Teacher: Why? 

Milton: It modifies ‘will see.” 

Teacher: Why does it modify “will see’’? 

Milton: Because it tells where you are when 
you see the town. 

Teacher: How do you know it is a clause? 

Herbert: Because it hasa subject and predicate. 

Teacher: Yes, and we know that many times 
adverbial clauses begin with “if.” Who 
knows other introductory words? 


Class (individuals): Where, when, until, 
although. 

Teacher: Who can give another sentence con- 
taining an adverbial clause? (A sentence 
was given and discussed as before.) Who 
can give one containing an adjective 
clause? 

Herbert: The boy who lived in Milwaukee 
hurt his leg. (Discussed as before.) 

Teacher: Who will give a sentence containing 
either an adverbial or adjective clause? 
(Another sentence containing a relative 
pronoun introducing an adjective clause was 
given.) What is the subject of the adjective 
clause? 

Class: Who. 

Teacher: What kind of a pronoun is “who’’? 

Class: Personal pronoun. 

Teacher: No. Relative pronoun. (Steps to 
the board and explains clearly the use of the 
relative pronoun. Writes on the board: 
The boy whom I know is my friend.) 
Robert, find the adjective clause. 

Robert: Whom I know. 

Teacher: Why? 

Robert: Because it tells about the boy. 

Teacher: Why do we say ‘‘whom”’ instead of 
“who” in this clause? 

Evelyn: Because it is the object of the verb 
“know.” 

Teacher: Take out pencil and paper. I am 
going to give you five sentences that may 
contain adjective or adverbial clauses. 
They may contain neither. See if you can 
get them perfect. What three things shall 
we have to tell? First what? 

Marion: Find the clause, then what it modifies, 
and then the name of it. 

Teacher: Yes. Find the clause, what it 
modifies, and the name of the clause. 
(Writes on board.) 

(1) While we are studying clauses, John is 
directing the play. 

(2) This is a book that I thoroughly enjoy. 

(3) If your work proves satisfactory, you 
may find work for the entire summer. 

(4) Whom of the boys and girls have you 
seen? 

(5) What have you written in your English 
reports? 
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(6) Where the meadow is wet, one may find 
marsh marigolds. 

(Teacher left the room to look after the 
groups in the yard and the pupils worked in- 
dustriously and independently while she was 
absent.) 

9g. Comments: The period lasted forty-five 
minutes. During this time each of the 
groups had been profitably employed. At 
the first gong they came promptly to the 
classroom, handed in their materials, and 
waited in order for dismissal. The teacher 
stated that she would have their reports of 
work checked and ready for them on 
Monday. 


The reactions of supervisors to this 
recitation may be divided into three 
classes: 


1. Those who recognized a superior 
piece of work but felt no “urge” to 
direct the activity of this teacher to 
higher levels of teaching. 

2. Those who recognized a superior 
piece of work but felt it incumbent upon 
them to make some criticisms. 

3. Those who really expressed keen 
appreciation of the outstanding high 
points and at the same time gave 
constructive suggestions for improving 
less favorable features of the recitation 
— such suggestions as would result in 
more efficient work on the part of the 
teacher and at the same time spur her 
on to wider investigation and experi- 
mentation into the possibilities of group 
work. : 

The first type noted is illustrated be- 
low. The supervisor has nothing to 
suggest except that he might do some- 
thing to improve the physical conditions 
for learning. 


A. Analysis of Recitation 
I. Physical Conditions for Learning. 
(a) Light: Fair. 
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(b) Temperature: Fair. 
(c) Seating: Good. 
(d) Working tools: Good. 
(e) Pupils: Normal. 
II. Immediate Conditions for Learning. 
(a) New material. 
1. Study recitation: Very good. 
2. Problem to be solved: Good. 
3. Project. 
4. Questions to be answered: Good. 
(b) Material previously studied. 
1. Testing for mastery of 
material: Very good. 
2. Practice or drill: Very good. 
B. Evaluation of Procedure 
I. The material and tools (Teacher). 
(a) Method used: Very good. 
(b) Accuracy of manipulation of tools: 
Very good. 
(c) Organization of material: Good. 
(d) Motivation: Very good. 
(e) Fertility of suggestion: Good. 
(f) Quality of English used: Good. 
II. Accomplishment (Pupil). 
(a) Interest shown: Very good. 
(b) Initiative displayed: Good. 
(c) Organization of materials: Good. 
(d) Mastery of assignment: Good. 
(e) Quality of English used: Good. 

C. Summary (Here give a brief evaluation of 
the recitation. Was purpose of teacher 
realized?) 

I consider this an ideal recitation. The 
teacher’s method of grouping the pupils so 
that all could be engaged in profitable activity 
was excellent. This was due to her organiza- 
tion of material, motivation, and fertility of 
suggestion. The interest shown by pupils 
and the mastery of the assignment show that 
the teacher realized her purpose. 

D. Remedial suggestions which you as a super- 
visor would make to this teacher: The super- 
visor in this case could work on the improve- 
ment of physical conditions for learning. 

The second evaluation presented goes 

a step further. One suggestion is made 

that all members of a group should be 


permitted to report. The teacher is 


textual 


criticized for not permitting Sarah to 
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complete her book report. The formal 
grammar work is criticized as lifeless 
and abstract. No suggestions are given 
to make this work interesting, concrete, 
and purposeful. 


A. Analysis of Recitation 
I. Physical Conditions for Learning. 

(a) Light: Fair. 

(b) Temperature: Good. 

(c) Seating: Good. 

(d) Working tools: Good. 

(e) Pupils: A better than average group 
of pupils. 

II. Immediate Conditions for Learning. 

(a) New material. 

1. Study recitation: A well-conducted 
recitation on adverbial and ad- 
jective clauses. 

2. Problem to be solved: A good prob- 
lem assigned on formal grammar. 

3. Project: Well-planned group proj- 
ects in dramatization, reading 
and also in individual reading. 

4. Questions to be answered. 

(b) Material previously studied. 

1. Testing for mastery of textual 
material: Evidenced in good 
shape in individual reports. 

2. Practice or drill: Provided for slow 
group in formal grammar. 

B. Evaluation of Procedure 
I. The material and tools (Teacher). 

(a) Method used: Excellent. 

(b) Accuracy of manipulation of tools: 
Excellent. 

(c) Organization of material: Fitting the 
needs of the pupils. 

(d) Motivation: Excellent motivation is 
apparent except in the formal 
language drill. 

(e) Fertility of suggestion: Not in evi- 
dence except indirectly. 

(f) Quality of English used: Excellent. 
This recitation, however, is good 
and must have been motivated from 
sources not apparent. 

II. Accomplishment (Pupil). 
(a) Interest shown: A very high degree. 
(b). Initiative shown: A very high degree. 


(c) Organization of materials: Good to a 
high degree as shown in reports of 
pupils and in_ pupil-contributed 
parts of formal grammar lesson. 

(d) Mastery of assignment: Excellent. 

(e) Quality of English used: Excellent. 

C. Summary (Here give a brief evaluation of the 
recitation. Was purpose of teacher real- 
ized?) 

The teacher’s purposes were several and 
were, I believe, realized to a high degree. 
The group who were dramatizing showed 
progress as did the groups in reading and the 
individuals reading independently. The drill 
lesson in grammar showed that the purpose of 
teaching knowledge of adjective and adverbial 
clauses was fairly well realized. 

D. Remedial suggestions which you as a super- 
visor would make to this teacher. 

Group leaders called on for reports made a 
well-connected discourse on their progress. 
This privilege should extend to all members of 
the group, that all may get the advantages 
accruing from responsibility. Sarah’s report 
on “Moni, the Goat Boy” should not have 
been stopped. 


In the following evaluation of this 
lesson the supervisor goes still a step 
further and not only makes suggestions 
leading to a refinement of procedure on 
the part of the teacher, but suggests 
new “‘leads’’ such as having the children 
rewrite stories for younger children, 
each pupil preparing achapter. This is 
made purposeful by the suggestion that 
these pupils may present their chapters 
at the opening exercises in some lower- 
grade room. 


A. Analysis of Recitation 
I. Physical Conditions for Learning. 

(a) Light: Fair — out-of-doors glare. 

(b) Temperature: Fair — jacketed stove 
unsatisfactory. 

(c) Seating: Good. 

(d) Working tools: Good. Books, plays, 
paper, well handled. 

(e) Pupils: Of great variations and needs. 
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II. Immediate Conditions for Learning. 
(a) New material. 
1. Study recitation: Method used in 
several groups. 
2. Problem to be solved: Yes; how to 
meet specific needs in the play. 
3. Questions to be answered: Used in 
teacher's group. 
4. Project: The play; reading in 
groups. 
(b) Material previously studied. 
1. Practice or drill: Yes, in the play 
and in grammar lesson. 


B. Evaluation of Procedure 


I. Materials and tools (Teacher). 

(a) Method used: A group activity, good. 

(b) Accuracy of manipulation of tools: 
Committee work, very skillful. 

(c) Organization of materials: Each pupil 
reporting his own work. 

(d) Motivation: Very strong; much self- 
activity provided for. 

(e) Fertility of suggestion: Good in gram- 
mar class. 

(f) Quality of English used: Above aver- 
age. 

II. Accomplishment (Pupil). 

(a) Interest shown: High degree. 

(b) Initiative displayed: Unusual. 

(c) Organization of materials: Good; 
pupils planning, executing, and 
judging. 

(d) Mastery of assignment: Excellent. 

(e) Quality of English used: Very good. 


C. Summary (Here give a brief evaluation of the 


recitation. Was the purpose of the teacher 

realized ?) 

The teacher’s purposes were several and 
were, I believe, realized. A superior piece of 
work showing keen insight on the part of 
teacher, unusual amount of pupil responsibility 
and a checking up of definite accomplishment 
that would satisfy the most formal standards. 
The teacher’s method of grouping the pupils so 
that all could be engaged in profitable activity 
was excellent. 

This is a type of work to be highly com- 
mended in the hands of an exceptional leader. 
Even then it must be guided constantly as this 
teacher is evidently doing successfully. 
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Some of the group activities were rather 
loosely organized; not so, this play. This 
type of work might be questioned when 
coming at the end of the school year. 


. Remedial suggestions which you as a supervi- 


sor would make to the teachers. (Aftercom- 

mending this fine piece of teaching the super- 

visor raises the following questions.) 

1. Does the timid child get his chance? 

2. Can you give sufficient supervision of 
the reading group to determine their ability to 
comprehend, rate, lip reading, etc.? 

3. How long are the pupils in the different 
groups? 

4. How do you arrange it when one or more 
of the pupils need the help of the work of other 
groups besides the one in which he or they are 
working? 

5. How is the assignment made? 

6. Does the interest of the pupils “carry 
over” a whole week in the matter of their 
weekly reports? 

7. Would it not be better, perhaps, to get 
their reports checked and returned more 
quickly? 

8. Evidently, you make a broad assignment 
and allow the children to make divisions of 
that into days. How does this work? Do 
you find that pupils have correct methods for 
their procedure? 

The following suggestions are given: 

1. A greater advantage is gained from 
groups of from four to six than from individ- 
uals or pairs. 

2. Some definite group use should be made 
of the reading, such as a codperative telling of 
the story at the end for the class as a whole, or 
an improvised dramatization. It might be 
better to form not more than three groups and 
have for each a gripping problem of as much 
importance as the play. Pupils may re- 
write the stories for younger children, each 
preparing a chapter, thus securing both read- 
ing and composition practice. They may 
then take part in the opening exercises of 
some lower grade room, telling or reading the 
stories they have written. Individual needs 
can still be met by providing practice reading 
with questions for spare time and home work 
problems. 
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The successful teacher of experience 
rarely secures her rightful share of 
stimulating supervision. Properly 
guided such a teacher can be of invalu- 
able service not only to the pupils under 
her direction, but to other teachers less 
skilled than she. To her may be sent 
for observation teachers who have not 
as yet solved the difficulties of success- 
ful group teaching. She can be used 
to conduct demonstration teaching be- 
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fore small groups. She can assume the 
leadership of committees investigating 
instructional problems. To be of the 
greatest service she must continue in the 
attitude of a learner, an experimenter. 
If she is led to feel by inexpert supervi- 
sion that her teaching technique admits 
of no improvement, she ceases to grow 
as a teacher. Keeping teachers grow- 
ing professionally is the acid test of ef- 
fective supervision. 


POETRY IN THE SCHOOLS 


MarIAN A. DOGHERTY 
Supervisor of English, Hancock Elementary School, Boston, Massachusetts 


“T would the gods had made thee 
poetical!’” cries Touchstone of the 
nimble wit to Audrey, honest dullard 
and literalist; and while we smile at the 
ill-matched pair, we nevertheless per- 
ceive some wisdom in Touchstone’s 
little jest. Shakespeare has portrayed 
two common types. Still there are the 
Touchstones and still the Audreys — 
more or less modified — and it is for the 
Audreys, not only born but made, that 
this plea is offered. 

A primrose by a river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more. 


The soft blue sky did never melt 
Into his heart; he never felt 
The witchery of the soft blue sky! 


Thus Wordsworth has immortalized 
the male Audrey. Sad indeed is the lot 
of all the Audreys, male and female, and 
sadder because they do not know their 
poverty. 


It may not, as Touchstone seems to 
think, remain wholly with the gods to 
bestow the golden gift of imagination. 
If that faculty of the mind may be culti- 
vated, then it is not solely the possession 
of the fortunate. I believe that the 
imaginative eye, ‘the inward eye,”’ of 
all children may be opened, little by 
little, until their vision is enlarged and 
their sympathies are broadened. The 
degree depends upon the people who 
have the child in their keeping, and on 
his natural gifts. It is the mother’s 
privilege to begin the gentle process, 
and the educator’s opportunity to go on 
with it. And the school can do nothing 
more important or more essential to the 
happiness of the individual than to de- 
velop the power to imagine which lies in 
every soul, albeit sleeping in some. 
Charles W. Eliot says: 


The imagination is the greatest of human 
powers, no matter in what field it works — in 
art or literature, in mechanical invention, in 
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science, government, commerce, or religion; and 
the training of the imagination is therefore far 
the most important part of education. 

And again, 

Education for efficiency must not be material- 
istic, prosaic, or utilitarian; it must be idealistic, 
humane, and passionate, or it will not win its goal. 

How, then, shall we cultivate to its 
greatest capacity this power of the 
mind — the ability to image what the 
eye does not see? Play accomplishes 
something, for the play the child likes 
best is always the make-believe kind. 
But his play is limited to the familiar 
things in his little life; it does not take 
him out of his own circumscribed world. 
In the intelligent study of geography 
and history there is much opportunity 
for the exercise of the imaginative 
powers; and music and art bring their 
humanizing influence. But there is 
nothing like the sympathetic study of 
great literature to create for us new 
worlds of thought and action. 

There is no frigate like a book 
To take us lands away, 

Nor any courser like a page 
Of prancing poetry. 

This traverse may the poorest take 
Without oppress of toil: 


How frugal is the chariot 
That bears the human soul. 


And again: 


He ate and drank the precious word, 
His spirit grew robust; 

He knew no more that he was poor, 
Nor that his frame was dust. 

He danced along the dingy days, 
And this bequest of wings 

Was but a book — what liberty 
A loosened spirit brings! 


In the time given to the study of Eng- 


lish in our schools, the large share is 
generally devoted to the purely techni- 
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cal side of the subject. The feeling 
persists that periods and quotation 
marks are more vital than the capacity 
to enjoy a good book. There is, as a 
rule, more concern over Tom’s ability to 
distribute commas and scent verbs than 
over the woeful lack of his book-shelf. 
In the present course of study for the 
intermediate schools occurs the follow- 
ing: 

Memorizing. Not less than 50 and not more 
than 200 lines, to include not only narrative 
poems and lyrics, but also sterling prose, such as 
the Gettysburg Address. Pupils are to 


be able to write correctly and to punctuate intelli- 
gently the passages learned. 


The goblin, you see, is introduced 
into the fairy’s palace. Caliban must 
growl lest Ariel prove too enchanting. 
Can you conceive of a discussion on 
commas while teaching Lincoln’s sol- 
emn words at Gettysburg? I would as 
soon connect them with the Ten Com- 
mandments or the Sermon on the 
Mount. It is introducing the cuisine 
in the drawing-room; it is Banquo’s 
ghost at the feast. Not that the study 
of punctuation is unimportant — it is 
imperative, but it has its place, and its 
place is the academic workshop. How 
many of us, I wonder, could punctuate 
intelligently the lines of verse that have 
remained in our memory? Do the 
authors themselves always punctuate 
as they should? The proof readers will 
whisper, ‘‘No.”” And the proof readers 
are not infallible. One is embarrassed 
by some of the new textbooks: colons 
are used for semi-colons and semi-colons 
for commas so often as to call forth the 
criticism of intelligent pupils. 

Notice, too, the limit placed on the 
amount they may memorize. Two 
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hundred but no more! You must say 
‘Halt!’ to the pupil who specially en- 
joys fine poetry and readily commits it, 
when he has reached the 200-line limit 
in the ninth, the 100-line limit in the 
eighth, and the 50-line limit in the 
seventh grade. Here is the bogey of 
standardization again. Yet, notwith- 
standing this restriction, many teachers 
follow purely human methods in this 
respect. Such teachers find that the 
limit varies with the individual and that 
with some individuals there is no limit. 
Last year in the ninth grade I invited 
girls to learn as many poems as they de- 
sired. As far as I know, this volunteer 
work did not interfere with any of their 
other studies; and I hope it may make 
them better women and finer citizens. 
The record follows: 


Number who learned 


Poem the poem 
Bryant, To a Waterfowl 4 
Burns, Flow Gently Sweet 
Afton I 
‘** John Anderson 3 
‘“* Oh, Wert Thou in the 
Cauld Blast 3 
‘For A’ That and 
A’ That I 
Emerson, Each and All I 
Holmes, The Last Leaf 29 
Scott, Evening 3 
‘** — Coronach 10 
‘“* Jack of Hazeldean II 
Pibroch of Donuil 
Dhu I 
Tennyson, Crossing the Bar 13 
Whittier, Telling the Bees 
5 In School Days I 
Wordsworth, The Solitary 
Reaper 2 
Pa To the Cuckoo I 
= To the Small 
Calandine I 
Browning, Apparitions 34 
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The choice is interesting. It is easy 
to understand the appeal to a young 
girl of Jock of Hazeldean, but that 
“Crossing the Bar” and the ‘ Coro- 
nach’”’ should awaken such a response 
is surprising. The extreme brevity of 
Browning’s ‘‘Apparitions’’ might ex- 
plain the large number of devotees of 
that poem but would not account for 
the almost general fondness for ‘‘The 
Last Leaf.’’ One little rascal who was 
decidedly intractable was completely 
won over to law and order by poetry and 
learned of her own accord seven poems, 
one of which was ‘Each and All,” 
which has sixty-one lines —lines of 
depth and philosophy. She surprised 
us all with it one bright morning and 
recited it with real conviction. 

Of course all this memorizing on the 
part of individuals was purely free will 
work done by lovers of poetry. The 
real foundation for this outside work 
was the study and committing to mem- 
ory in the classroom of a great deal 
of English poetry. Learning in the 
manner I am trying to indicate, without 
its ever becoming a task, proved so 
pleasurable that they were tempted to 
try a little on their own initiative. 

My plea is particularly for poetry, for 
that is neglected more than prose and 
its power to stir the imagination is im- 
measurably greater. ‘‘It is the mar- 
vellous property of verse,’’ says Froude, 
‘that the metrical and rhythmic sound 
is able to catch and express back to us, 
not the stories of actions, but the 
actions themselves.’ That is why a 
poem loses its very life when para- 
phrased. 

There is a pretty story showing the 
reverence which even a warrior may 
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feel for a great poem. Among the 
treasures that were taken from Darius 
when Alexander conquered Persia was 
a very precious casket, which was 
brought to Alexander as a great rarity. 
Turning to those about him, he asked 
what they thought most worthy to be 
laid in anything so choice, and when 
they had expressed their various opin- 
ions, this conqueror of worlds an- 
nounced that he would keep Homer’s 
Iliad in it. 
Coleridge has said, 


Poetry has been to me its own exceeding great 
reward: it has soothed my afflictions; it has 
multiplied and refined my enjoyments; it has 
endeared solitude; and it has given me the habit 
of wishing to discover the good and the beautiful 
in all that meets and surrounds me. 


And not alone to the creator of poetry 
do all these blessings come; for to the 
lover of poetry, besides the enjoyment 
that comes from reading it, there is 
the magic that it works in his daily 
life. He, too, acquires the habit of 
looking for the good and the beautiful 
in all things. The flowers, the birds, 
the sea, the sky — all are more beau- 
tiful because of the poems he has read 
touching these things; in short, he sees 
them with the poet’s eye borrowed for 
a space. To him, too, solitude is en- 
deared, for the possession of poetry has 
enriched it immeasurably; indeed to 
such a one there is no solitude, for he 
can at will be in the company of the 
great. 


Le* me go where’er I will, 

I hear a sky-born music still; 

It sounds from all things old, 

It sounds from all things young, 

From all that’s fair, from all that’s foul, 
Peals out a cheerful song. 
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‘Tis not in the high stars alone, 

Nor in the cup of budding flowers, 
Nor in the redbreast’s mellow tone, 
Nor in the bow that smiles in showers, 
But in the mud and scum of things 
There alway, alway something sings. 


If we can cultivate this outlook of 
Emerson’s, life becomes tremendously 
brightened. The commonplace, the 
ugly, the everyday sights and sounds 
that seen and heard alone would weigh 
us down, take on something transform- 
ing, if we see beyond the material into 
the soul of things. Edwin Markham 
once told a group of girls that the poet 
looked on all things with a different 
eye. Where they saw, for instance, 
an old woman and merely an old 
woman, he saw a human figure which 
was the embodiment of the sorrows and 
joys of a lifetime. The stooped shoul- 
ders mean to him perhaps burdens 
nobly borne; the slow-moving limbs, 
the weariness of countless journeys, 
joyous and sad; the dimmed eyes tell 
him of tears and laughter; he sees, in 
short, the panorama of a lifetime be- 
cause of his gift of sympathetic imagi- 
nation. Of such a gift we are all in 
need to make us more gentle in our 
judgments, more charitable in our 
hearts. If the making of poetry can so 
enlarge the mental outlook and the 
sympathies, then the reading of it can 
do something in the same direction. 
We cannot measure the influence of the 
poet on the lives of others. 

Vain was the chief’s, the sage’s pride! 
They had no poet and they died. 


But perhaps we do not yet understand 
this. It is astonishing to see how great 


a proportion of the reading public never 
think of reading poetry. Ask the busi- 
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ness man, for instance, if he is familiar 
with a classic in verse, and he is almest 
affronted. He will probably reply that 
he does not read poetry — so much the 
worse for poetry! 

But it is not altogether the fault of 
our men and women that they are so 
ignorant of the literary riches of the 
ages. Their loss may be traced to 
those early days of school, when the 
mind is hospitable and easily influenced. 
If in their eager young souls the seeds 
of beauty and imaginative thought had 
been more generously sown, their har- 
vest of today would be more abundant 
and their horizon larger and more fair. 

A bright and charming little girl of 
seven recited to me recently, because 
her mother had asked her, Longfellow’s 
“The Day Is Done,”’ which she ren- 
dered in a mechanical voice without a 
seeming ray of intelligence. She put 
real feeling, however, into her commen- 
tary at the end, when she exclaimed 
with engaging frankness, “I hate po- 
etry!’ No wonder, indeed. Only a 
miracle could have prevented such a 
result in the mind of a perfectly healthy, 
human little girl. Her teacher had 
done the iniquitous thing — she had 
assigned to a group of innocents an 
unfamiliar and to them unintelligible 
poem for learning. The result was 
natural— they hated it and, being 
children, they hated all poetry because 
of it. The unintelligent teaching of 
poetry is far worse than no teaching at 
all, because it creates a profound dislike 
for the whole realm of poetry which 
often lasts throughout life. 

In his book on William Shakespeare, 
Mabie, alluding to Shakespeare and 
Burns, says: 
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Their supreme good fortune lay in the fact 
that they were educated through the imagination 
rather than through the memory and the rational- 
izing faculties. Homer, A°schylus, and Sophocles 
were educated by the same method; so also was 
Dante. A man sometimes gets this kind of 
education in the schools, but he oftener misses it. 
He is always supremely fortunate if he gets it 
at all. 

There was the old-fashioned custom, 
now happily extinct, of parsing a fine 
poem, making the beautiful lines serve 
the uses of grammar, and, if you dis- 
liked grammar, you forever after dis- 
liked that poem and perhaps all poetry. 
Still there is the lover of detail, the 
apostle of facts, who requires her pupils 
to learn where the author was born, 
when he was born, where he died and 
when he died, where he was buried and 
so on, ad infinitum. We all err more or 
less in this direction when we begin, but 
the children soon set us right. Such 
folly was mine, and it received its re- 
buke. I was teaching Longfellow to a 
class of young children, and I told of his 
many literary friendships. One can 
imagine the ennui of these healthy little 
animals as I held forth on the poet’s 
highbrow friends. Some days after, 
this is what I received: 

‘Longfellow had many fast friends, 
about the fastest was Phoebe Cary.”’ 

Across the corridor my good friend 
was teaching Whittier. Now her 
specialty was ancestry, and she was at 
great pains to explain to the children 
that before her marriage, the poet’s 
mother was one Abigail Hussey. And 
this is what she got: 

‘John Whittier’s father was a farmer 
but his mother was a hussy.”’ 

If the teacher couldn’t be human the 
children saw to it that the poets were. 
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Of such methods William Hawley 
Smith writes: 


What can or does such teaching of literature 
amount to? Absolutely nothing! Yes, often 
worse than nothing. For the boredom of it and 
the agony that it inflicts upon the pupil create a 
hatred of literature that is often never overcome. 
Such a method is dead and should be buried. It 
is a stench in the nostrils of any true lover of 
literature. 


Almost as bad in its after effects is 
the method sometimes used in second- 
ary schools, which is as follows: the 
pupil is given a drama of Shakespeare 
and ordered to read the first act or a 
portion thereof and to be ready to re- 
port on it the following lesson. Now, 
if Shakespeare were perfectly simple 
and easy reading, this method might 
answer fairly well. But since scholars 
have been spending their whole lifetime 
every generation, trying to make clear 
the meaning of many things in his plays, 
and then have not wholly succeeded, 
and since a certain amount of culture 
and background are generally the pos- 
session of the lover of Shakespeare, 
isn’t it a little hard on uninitiated boys 
and girls to plunge them into this sea 
of troubles and ask them to swim out 
alone? Moreover, if the student does 
really get the plot of the play, and in- 
telligently discusses it, he is far from 
knowing Shakespeare. The plots are 
seldom his, but the beauty and wisdom 
belong to him alone. Of course, prop- 
erly to appreciate Shakespeare we 
should have a permanent Shake- 
spearean theatre where every boy and 
girl could behold the living characters. 
But since we have not that, the teacher 
must tax her every power to make the 
play a pulsing, moving thing. She 
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must make the people in the play hu- 
man and to do this the students must 
hear the lines read more intelligently 
than they can possibly read them. She 
must change her voice, she must call on 
all her powers of expression, she must 
suit the action to the word whenever 
she can. She must be a _ thousand 
things; she must portray to them the 
wisdom and sweetness of Rosalind, the 
cruelty and pathos of Shylock, the 
lovely innocence of Miranda, the lofti- 
ness of Brutus, the transcendent 
womanliness of Portia, the admirable 
arrogance of Caesar, and so on. And 
this she can best do, ambitious though it 
may seem, by reading the text and illumi- 
nating it with her voice and her intelli- 
gence. It is a delightful thing to see a 
class wake up to the sheer human 
quality in one of Shakespeare’s plays. 
Every chord in human feeling is 
touched. They smile, they are sad, 
they are made reverent, they are 
amused, their pity is aroused, their 
affections are ennobled, and throughout 
they are held by the wonder and the ro- 
mance of it all. But the teacher is 
needed to awaken this love of Shake- 
speare. No home reading, no digging 
away at notes can possibly accomplish 
it. 

Only a few weeks ago a young teacher 
was trying to interest a class in As You 
Like It. Her method was to select the 
difficult words occurring in the scene 
and to assign them for home study. 
They were to look up the meaning of 
each word and study its spelling. The 
next day the time was spent in explain- 
ing each word carefully, each girl being 
minutely examined on the preparation 
thereof, and then the teacher dictated 
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the words for a spelling lesson. Now 
what one wonders is what all this has 
to do with Shakespeare, for, as Hamlet 
himself says, ‘‘The play’s the thing,” 
and no amount of word-study can take 
its place. 

It is to such methods, some of them 
practices of a generation ago, and some 
of them still lustily surviving, that 
many men and women owe their indif- 
ference to the great treasure house of 
English poetry — the richest treasure 
house in the world of poetry. 

The methods employed in the teach- 
ing of arithmetic will not serve for the 
teaching of literature. So much de- 
pends on our approach; not the things 
of today alone, but of tomorrow and the 
years to come. If we can lure these 
little people into the elysian fields of the 
world’s best poetry, let us play the piper 
by all means. But if we cannot lure 
them, let us never try to force them. 
For the multiplication table the auto- 
cratic method may suffice, but that is 
another story. If the child hates the 
multiplication table after capturing it, 
we do not care; it does not matter; we 
do not expect him to sit down in middle 
life and enjoy the multiplication table— 
in fact, the idea is distinctly repellent. 
Our object is merely that he shall 
master it for use now. How different 
is our purpose in the teaching of poetry! 
Here we are building for the future 
always and with the things of the spirit. 
We are in the realm of art and should 
approach with reverence and fear. 
There can be no higher work in all 
teaching than this aiming to awaken 
souls to the beautiful and to cultivate 
an enduring love for good books. And 
there is nothing you can teach that will 
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give you the pure enjoyment that this 
affords. To see faces that are often 
heavy and inert light up suddenly with 
the appreciation of what is beautiful 
and good — this is the reward of the 
teacher of literature. 

And how shall we awaken this finer 
appreciation? How shall we present 
poetry so that it shall not bore but 
delight? For it is on our beginning 
that the child’s later attitude will de- 
pend. First of all, any teacher who 
finds the teaching of poetry a burden 
should be persuaded to lay down her 
burden or place it on the shoulders of 
one who will touch it with magic and 
make it a privilege. Only those who 
have a genuine love of the best litera- 
ture and a real joy in teaching it should 
attempt a work fraught with influence 
so far-reaching. 

What, then, does this selected teacher 
do and what does she not do? First, 
she asks herself, ‘‘What am I trying to 
accomplish? Am I teaching this poem 
or this drama that they may be familiar 
with these particular classics? Do I 
give for study certain priceless gems of 
thought that these thoughts may take 
up their abode in the minds entrusted 
to me? Is it a desirable thing that 
these boys and girls shall have the 
ability to quote freely from the best 
writers?’’ Yes, all these things are 
worthy and are to be sought by the 
way, but they are not the ultimate 
thing. It seems to me that the thing 
we are seeking above all is something 
for the future—a blessing for this 
child when he shall have become a 
man — and so our aim, ever and al- 
ways, must be to lead very carefully and 
very tactfully to the love of reading 
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what is best in both poetry and prose 
in later life. Whatever tends to dimin- 
ish the chance of that happy state, no 
matter how expedient now, must be 
rejected; whatever tends to increase it, 
however trifling it may seem, or how- 
ever taxing of our strength it may be, 
must be welcomed. For this reason it 
would seem that the compulsory home 
reading of a certain number of books 
during the school year, now a law in our 
high schools, is contrary to the best 
principles in education. They will 
read the six books, but the psychologi- 
cal effect may not be what we desire; 
indeed it may mean complete defeat of 
our purpose, which is to make readers. 
Let us place in every school a library of 
attractive books; let us read bits of 
them, just enough to prove appetizing, 
and then let the books tempt, as they 
assuredly will. Commands and _ ulti- 
mata are more apt to breed rebels than 
lovers, and it is book-lovers we are 
trying to make. 

If we agree, then, that our object is 
to cultivate in the children a love for 
good books, for good poetry, if you will, 
what must we do and what must we be 
careful not to do? 

I think one of the greatest influences 
tending to draw the child away from 
the enjoyment and the love of good 
poetry is the arbitrary fixing of certain 
lines or poems by the teacher to be 
memorized as a task. For most of us, 
memorizing is work pure and simple, 
and the moment poetry becomes work 
it loses its charm. This memorizing, 
which I would by no means omit, 
should be an unconscious mental proc- 
ess on the child’s part until there has 
been awakened in him a genuine and 
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enduring appreciation of poetry. When 
the adolescent has a well-developed 
taste for good poetry, we may without 
hazard ask him to undertake a task in 
connection with his literature study. 
Let us avoid vivisection in poetry. 
If to give the meaning one must tear 
the poem unduly, let the meaning wait. 
The beauty, the music, will be enough. 
By and by, some day — it may perhaps 
be years from now — the meaning will 


flash upon him and he will be richer 


than if you had by painful process 
tried to give it to him before he was 
ready. Life and experience teach us 
many things, and it is a keen intellectual 
joy — this sudden flash of understand- 
ing that comes in connection with a 
long-remembered but dimly perceived 
quotation from the Bible or from 
Shakespeare. It has the delight and 
romance of a discovery, which in truth 
it is. One of my mother’s best gifts to 
her children was the apt and constant 
quoting of Shakespeare and the great 
poets. The words pleased the ear and 
unconsciously became our own, but 
their purport was a mystery to the 
childish understanding. And now as 
the meaning of life unfolds, these 
immortal words of wisdom are made 
clear by knowledge gained through 
experience. Such a legacy is never 
spent, but continually increasing in 
value. 

I have spoken of some of the things 
we must not do in the teaching of 
poetry. What are the things that we 
should do? 

Let us begin with the very little 
child. Before he can read, he can 
hear. Then let him hear! Let him 
hear Mother Goose over and over — 
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he revels in the delight of it. The 
rhythm, the nonsense, the frolic in- 
toxicate him. Don’t make him learn 
it, that is to say, don’t let him suspect 
for a moment that you intend his 
learning it. If you do, he will become 
suspicious of all your future movements 
in this line. Just say it with him over 
and over as if these things were the 
breath of your nostrils and marrow of 
your bones! Then, one happy day, he 
will make the discovery that, unaided, 
he can repeat the words himself. Let 
him enjoy this little miracle, and let 
him rejoice that he is now become 
the proprietor of something very de- 
lightful. When he is in possession of a 
good deal of Mother Goose, give him a 
taste of Edward Lear. He is bewitched 
by ‘‘The Owl and the Pussy Cat”’ and 
takes a very warm interest in the 
daring elopement of this audacious 
pair. And then there is the story in 
rhyme of the unhappy attachment of 
Mr. Yonghy Bonghy-Bo. 

On the Coast of Coromandel 

Where the early pumpkins blow, 

In the middle of the woods 

Lived the Yonghy-Bonghy-Bo. 

Two old chairs and half a candle, 

One old jug without a handle, — 

These were all his worldly goods: 

In the middle of the woods, 

These were all the worldly goods 

Of the Yonghy-Bonghy-Bo, 

Of the Yonghy-Bonghy-Bo. 


There was a little boy once who de- 
manded this entire poem every day, and 
I think I feel much as that little boy did. 

When they have had some of Edward 
Lear (they will never have had enough), 
there is Eugene Field, preéminently 
lover of children, with his tender, hu- 
morous verses; Riley, human and sweet 
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always; there is Stevenson, who actu- 
ally became a child for us and sang 
so understandingly the mysterious 
thoughts and feelings of little folks that 
it is hard to believe that he ever grew 
up. There is a great deal of Tennyson 
and Scott and Shakespeare that is 
glorious reading for children with its 
bright imagery and music. But I fear 
this last observation will rank me with 
the testy little dogmatist in Holmes’s 
poem: 
Thou mindest me of gentlefolks,— 
Old gentlefolks are they,— 
Thou say’st an undisputed thing 
In such a solemn way. 

And yet although nobody disputes the 
value of these poets for children, and 
although uncounted editions of their 
books have been specially arranged for 
little ones, really how much of it all 
finds its way into the classroom? How 
many little folks are privileged to caress 
these attractive volumes and to hear 
the poems read appreciatively by the 
teacher? I believe it is the exception 
when poetry is seriously and systemati- 
cally considered in the lower grades. 
When the child can read with some 
degree of ease, there is nothing that 
pleases him quite so much as to place 
in his hands a good collection of verse. 
There are many such — too many; but 
there is nothing better than ‘‘The Lis- 
tening Child,” by Lucy Thacher, and 
“The Land of Song,” by Katharine H. 
Shute. 

Let this time be one of unadulterated 
joy. Read with him and lend the 
beauty of your voice (much discussed 
and seriously questioned though it has 
been of late) and the intelligence of 
your interpretation. This will make 
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the poem a vastly different thing from 
that which it would be if he tried to 
read it himself. In the lower classes 
the children are wildly happy when 
they are allowed to browse among the 
pages of ‘“‘The Land of Song.”” In fact 
these books disappear frequently, the 
delight in them often proving too much 
for frail human nature. They turn the 
pages affectionately, and the collector 
has a hard time of it. This is so be- 
cause children naturally love poetry as 
they love flowers and blue skies and all 
other beautiful things. What we have 
to be careful about is not to bungle and 
with our artificial methods hurt or 
perhaps destroy this natural taste. 

The committing of poetry through 
all these early days should be done in 
the only natural way, that is, un- 
consciously. Is not that the way we 
assimilate most beautiful things? Our 
appreciation of what is lovely in form 
and color comes slowly. It cannot be 
hurried. And when we try to hurry it 
we are artificial; we are not following 
nature’s behest. 

If you desire the memorizing of cer- 
tain lines, read them to the children 
and, above all, let them enjoy their 
beauty and spirit with no suspicion of a 
task to mar the enjoyment. Then chat 
of them together, comfortably, calling 
attention to what is choice or fine. 
Here it is a good plan to ask them to 
read any bit that especially appeals to 
them. You will often be surprised at 
their instinctive good taste. This se- 
lecting of beautiful or strong lines they 
enjoy greatly, for our own opinion is im- 
mensely valuable to us all and this 
searching after the beautiful helps to 
make them discriminating. But let us 
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not fall into the error of asking them 
why they like this or that verse. | 
visited a young and able teacher who 
asked her class to repeat for me a certain 
poem recently enjoyed and learned. | 
waited a moment to ask them to read 
any lines that they particularly liked. 
There was much enthusiasm; everybody 
wanted to read something. Of course 
this does not prove that they all like 
poetry, but merely that they like to talk 
in common with the rest of the world. 
So some read some lines and some read 
others, and all went merry as a marriage 
bell until the teacher demanded why 
they liked their particular choice; 
“‘for,”’ said she, ‘‘we must always know 
why we like things.”” Complete paral- 
ysis followed. She coaxed them, but 
met a silence profound. Finally, for 
we teachers take defeat hard, she told 
them why they liked it and of course 
she did not give the right reason, for 
hers was a strained and ethical one, 
while it was the rhythm and the sadness 
which, I am sure, appealed to them and 
nothing else; for children, like the rest of 
us, are stirred by the sorrowful in 
poetry. But alas! Why do we forget 
to be just simply human? Does any of 
us know why she likes a poem or a pic- 
ture or a friend? 
You remember the old rhyme: 


I do not love you Dr. Fell; 
The reason why I cannot tell, 
But this alone I know full well, 
I do not love you Dr. Fell. 


Je ne vous aime pas, Hylas; 

Je n’en saurois dire la cause, 

Je sais seulment une chose; 

C’est que je ne vous aime pas. 
And if we needed more proof, Browning 
has treated this idea quite seriously: 
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Now, who shall arbitrate? 

Ten men love what I hate, 

Shun what I follow, slight what I receive; 

Ten who in ears and eyes 

Match me; we all surmise, 

They, this thing, and I that; 

Whom shall my soul believe? 

Can we not, therefore, respect the 
right even of very little people to say, 
“Je sais seulment une chose’? Of 
course sometimes we may think we 
know why we like a bit of verse; we may 
think it is because it is beautiful, or 
stirring, or perfect in rhythm; and yet it 
might have all these qualities and still 
not possess that something that wins 
us. Poems, like people, have charm, 
and it is this quality that ‘gets us,”’ so 
to speak. It is a mysterious something 
that cannot be defined, and if children 
feel it, it is a glorious thing; let us not 
spoil their innocent rapture by inquisi- 


tion. ‘‘Canst thou bind the sweet in- 
fluence of the Pleiades?’’ And just 
what is the sweet influence? Who that 


has watched this unspeakably beautiful 
constellation can tell the feelings it stirs 
within him, or who can say why these 
particular stars in their charming juxta- 
position affect him so deeply when other 
stars do not? 

Edmund Gosse in his volume en- 
titled Is Verse in Danger? says, ‘‘The 
schoolmaster is the only friend the poet 
of the future dares to look to, for he 
alone has the power to destroy the 
loveliness and mystery which are the 
charm of the old poets.’ Alas, that 
such words as these should have any 
foundation of truth! 

But we have wandered far from the 
point, which was the memorizing of 
verse. Let them look for different 
things in the poem; for instance, can 
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you find any lines that create for us a 
pretty picture? Will you read any 
lines that are particularly musical? 
Can you discover any words that 
sound pleasant to your ear? Are there 
any lines or stanzas that you would 
like to have stay with you always? 
And so on; all of this is stimulating and 
developing and immensely pleasurable 
to the child. Unconsciously in reading 
these lines to you, he is making them 
his own. Then different ones may 
read the poem with different ends in 
view. One may read to bring out 
the rhythm, one to give more clearly 
the thought, another to improve on 
the last reader’s enunciation, and still 
another, to improve the voice. By 
means of this innocent guile, you are 
really leading the child to the pos- 
session of the poem, for you will find 
before this, that together they will be 
able to repeat it without the books. I 
saw Browning’s ‘‘ Pied Piper” taken in 
this way and in an almost incredibly 
short time the girls in an eighth grade 
could repeat the entire poem; they were 
so delighted with the story and so 
taken by the poet’s clever telling of it 
that to read it was a delight and to 
commit it in this pleasant way no 
task, but fun pure and simple. With 
shorter and finer poems, the inspiration 
is greater, for the music and beauty 
sweep them onward. 

The teacher who is sincerely fond of 
fine poetry will find, if she follows 
humane methods in the teaching of 
literature, that her pupils will associate 
what is pleasant and delightful with 
the literature hour and will look for- 
ward to this time each day. It will at 
times be very hard to live up to our 
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“credo.” It is so easy to be the ped- 
agogue, so hard sometimes to be the 
stimulating presence. But if we realize 
the tremendous importance of keeping 
this literature hour always in the realm 
of art, that realization will help us to 
rise above the temptation of pedantry. 
The reward will come when least 
expected. It may be only the lighting 
up of an eye, or a happy smile of appre- 
ciation when some beautiful thought 
travels from the printed page to the 
soul of the reader; it may be a request 
for some newly beloved book, or, as 
happened in one of the classes here this 
year, it may be a surreptitious kiss of 
good-by to David Copperfield when the 
books were collected after the last 
chapter had been read. Better than 
any compensation the city. can give 
are these sweet unconscious returns the 
pupils are constantly giving us. Or 
your reward may come years after- 
ward, when one of the little folks, now 
maturely grown, tells you that you 
made her enjoy good poetry, that she 
still reads it and loves it. To influence 
a human life in this way, to add to 
the pleasures of maturity and to raise 
its ideals, what could be a sweeter 
task or bring more profound satis- 
faction? 

In his lectures to Japanese students, 
Lafcadio Hearn revealed the beauty of 
English poetry to the Oriental mind. 
He did something more — he opened 
the eyes of a large number of English- 
speaking people to the beauty of their 
own poets. In an incomparably simple 
way he shows us the glories of Words- 
worth and Tennyson, and we wonder 
how we could have been so blind. In 
some such way that is what we teachers 
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of literature should do for those who 
come to us. Of course we have not 
Hearn’s genius nor his charm of diction, 
but the beauty and truth we see in 
poetry we can in some measure reveal 
to the young and open minds and 
hearts. Only we must be warm and 
human. We must lay aside in this 
happy hour the hammer and the anvil. 

Does all this seem to make the serious 
study of English literature too soft and 
easy, too much a matter of pure en- 
tertainment for the sluggish student? 
If I have given this impression, I have 
failed completely to express my mean- 
ing. I believe religiously in the bene- 
fits of hard work. Every pupil should 
be taught to get from the printed page 
all that he by his utmost intellectual 
effort may get. He must learn to dig 
deep for the gold, and sweat in the 
digging. But his labors in this field 
should be accompanied with interest 
and love; he should delight in his work 
as the artist does in his. It is worth 
while sometimes to spend a whole lesson 
period on two or three lines of poetry, 
where the poet’s thought is obscured 
or where the language contains deeply 
hidden beauty and truth. But this 
thought and this truth and beauty must 
be worth the search and the seekers 
must have a certain amount of eager- 
ness in the quest. Of course we all 
have to do things we find irksome and 
it is the best discipline in the world for 
us. Work done through obedience or 
from a sense of duty is the healing 
physician of each life; and yet, not- 
withstanding, this disciplinary work is a 
dangerous one to introduce in connec- 
tion with literature during the early 
years, when our only aim is to cultivate 
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a taste for reading. When the boy or 
girl begins to feel the true worth and 
nature of literature we may set him at 
hard tasks with real benefit. For ex- 
ample, in an eighth grade this year, 
I required the memorizing of 196.lines 
from Julius Caesar and The Merchant 
of Venice; but this was done during the 
last three months of the year, when the 
interest in these two plays was so 
apparent and so unmistakable that I 
did not fear injuring it by hard work. 
I should not have dared, however, to 
require this sort of thing earlier in the 
year, and in the seventh grade I have 
not yet reached the point (and it is 
June) where I would ask the children to 
memorize one line by themselves. I do 
not feel that their interest is as yet an 
established thing. With that other 
group, Shakespeare was solid, so to 
speak, and no amount of work could 
make him suffer in their estimation. 
As one of them said, in speaking of his 
greatness, ‘‘Nobody has yet been able 
to overcome William Shakespeare.” 

In concluding, let me say that some 
of the most valuable accomplishments 
in the teaching of literature have been 
omitted in this treatise. The study of 
a poem offers unparalleled opportunities 
for the making of judgments: estimates 
of the characters — criticism of their 
weakness and admiration of their 
strength; judgments of their actions; 
and judgments of the worth of the poem 
itself. No other study in the curricu- 
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lum can compare with the study of 
literature in its power to raise the moral 
standards, to furnish to youth noble 
ideals, and to refine and uplift thought, 
feeling, and utterance. Of these things 
and many more, Professor Fairchild of 
the University of Missouri has written 
most illuminatingly in his little book, 
The Teaching of Poetry in the High 
School. In that very helpful volume 
he says: 


Of the qualifications essential to the successful 
teacher of poetry, the books on pedagogy contain 
reasonably satisfactory statements. It might 
here be emphasized, however, that for the teach- 
ing of poetry the primary qualification is a special 
talent which no artificial means can supply. 
That talent cannot be described, yet we know 
it when we find it. The secret of it seems to be 
imagination. He thinks of the subject 
taught as a means as rare as it is pleasurable of 
stimulating, broadening, and uplifting a relatively 
undeveloped personality. He knows that to 
bring the minds of his pupils under the influence 
of beauty is to bring them more effectively than 
by any other means possible, under the reign 
of law. Though he deliberately aims at arousing 
and cultivating feeling, he is free from senti- 
mentalism, because he insists that feeling shall 
always be connected with worthy ideas. He has 
a religion and is moral-minded, but he hasn’t a 


drop of missionary blood in his veins. He is the 
artist-teacher. 
To be the artist-teacher! That is 


surely what we should all like to be. 
And nothing in the school life gives 
finer opportunities for the realizing of 
that dream than the teaching of litera- 
ture. 








THE CONCEPT OF THE PRINCIPALSHIP — I' 


James F. Hosic 


Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


The young but flourishing national 
society of elementary school principals 
is both an evidence of progress and a 
promise of the future. The principal- 
ship is coming into its own and, being 
better understood and appreciated, will 
be better prepared for. Presently it 
will be a true profession, entered upon 
only after rigorous training, upholding 
well-defined standards, and rendering a 
service far beyond measure in terms of 
tangible reward. 

That it did not sooner do so is to be 
accounted for primarily by the wrong 
conception of the job widely current, or 
perhaps better the partial conception. 
The principalship’ is indeed a many- 
sided calling and hence it is possible to 
measure up to some of its demands 
while nearly or quite neglecting others. 
Originally the principal was merely 
head teacher, the person to be appealed 
to in matters pertaining to the school 
as a whole. In the nature of the case 
such an officer could be expected to 
have little or no oversight of the work 
of other teachers. As schools grew 
larger and the management of a school 
grew more and more difficult, the 
principal tended to become an office 
worker but without the office equip- 
ment and assistance which his duties 
really demanded. 

Against this state of affairs the more 
thoughtful and conscientious among 


1 All rights reserved by the author. 
2 Elementary School Journal, Vol. XIX, pp. 285-290. 
3 Book II, p. 80. 


the principals have long been protest- 
ing, and now the movement for reform 
is gaining momentum rapidly. One of 
the first steps is obviously to dis- 
seminate as widely as possible the idea 
that the principal of a school has not 
one but several functions and that 
these must be held in proper balance or 
perspective. 

Writing in 1918, Mr. George A 
Mirick divided the duties of principal 
into two classes, administrative and 
supervisory.2. The first he made to 
include the work of director, executive, 
and organizer. These functions, he 
declared, were in no way related to 
those of supervision, which is concerned 
wholly with the improvement of teach- 
ing. Administration and supervision, 
he thought, require different personal 
qualities, different training, and differ- 
ent experience. To get good super- 
vision you must introduce it apart from 
administration. 

While this article has often been 
referred to and has had undoubtedly 
much influence in bringing supervision 
to the front, few as yet apparently are 
prepared to go so far as to demand 
separate persons for the two chief 
functions of the principal. 

In the Philadelphia Survey*® the work 
of the principal was considered under 
three heads: business administration, 
educational administration, and active 
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The latter was taken to 
mean study, direction, and improve- 
ment of the actual classroom work of 
the teachers of a school. 

Professor Cubberley in his recent 
book! makes use of a fourfold classifica- 
tion of functions, as follows: organiza- 
tion, administration, supervision, and 
social direction and coéperation. This 
is a more exhaustive analysis than those 
which have preceded it and will be 
found fairly easy in practice to handle 
as made up of terms which are mutually 
exclusive. It provides at any rate a 
place for the discussion of nearly if 
not quite all of the problems which an 
elementary school has to face. 

As to what items should be included 
under each of these heads, there will 
probably be much difference of opinion. 
Professor Cubberley himself prefers, 
for instance, to treat the classifying and 
promoting of pupils as a part of the 
task of supervision. Others regard 
this as an important phase of organiza- 
tion. In either case it is one of the 
chief responsibilities of the principal 
and is passing through a period of 
experimentation so rapidly that only 
the alert can keep up with it and the 
judicious preserve a just balance be- 
tween the old and the new. 

When a group of experienced prin- 
cipals were asked to outline the prob- 
lems of organization which a principal 
must face, they contributed the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The selection of teachers. 

2. The placing of teachers — assignment of 
work. 

3. Classification and promotion of pupils. 

4. Conduct of teachers’ meetings. 

5. The movement of pupils into and out of the 
building and from room to room. 


supervision. 


1 The Principal and His School. 


Houghton Mifflin Co., 1923. 
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6. Planning the use of the 


equipment. 


building and 


7. Seeing to it that equipment is on hand and 
ready for use. 

8. Laying out the work of the janitor. 

g. Planning the playground activities and their 
oversight. 

10. Perfecting arrangements for having lunch 
in the building. 

11. Making a schedule for parents’ meetings 
and other meetings of adults. 


That the duties and opportunities of 
the principal in each of these respects 
will vary with circumstances is obvious. 
In large cities teachers are admitted to 
the system by special examination if 
they can meet certain requirements of 
professional training or experience or 
both. The principal of a school in a 
city may have little or nothing at all 
to do with setting up requirements or 
conducting examinations for new teach- 
ers. He may have to take the next on 
the list in order of standing. Or again 
he may be required to fill a vacancy 
with a teacher who has asked for a 
transfer to his school and as a result 
have but limited option. On the other 
hand, the principal may be the chief 
school officer in the town and may have 
almost perfect freedom to select teach- 
ers where and as he will, subject only to 
the official confirmation of his choice 
by his board of directors or trustees. 

In like manner the system of classifi- 
cation and promotion is likely to be 
determined by the central office in the 
larger places, the principal having only 
to administer it under the supervision 
of his superior officers. There is, how- 
ever, much more opportunity for initia- 
tive in this matter than in that of the 
selection of ‘teachers. Of teachers’ 
meetings the same may be said, though 
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here again the large school system is 
likely to prescribe at least the number 
regularly to be held and the hour of 
meeting. 

The point seems to be that when the 
principal is his own superintendent he 
must assume the corresponding respon- 
sibility, but when he is subordinate to 
a superintendent he must loyally co- 
operate, standing ready at all times to 
join with his colleagues in making plans 
for the general good. There is plenty 
of room for ability and intelligence in 
either situation. 

Circumstances will always be differ- 
ent from those encountered elsewhere. 
What is needed, therefore, is not a set 
of rules or procedures but fundamental 
principles and experience in their ap- 
plication. The following are repre- 
sentative: 

I. Organization is good if it furthers 
as much as possible the purposes of the 
school. Organization should not be 
sought for its own sake or merely to 
achieve a smoothly working machine. 
If the school is conceived of as a place 
where children may make desirable 
growth and by participating happily 
and effectively in democratic social life 
be prepared to participate happily and 
effectively in the larger and more 
complex social life of the community, 
then organization should help to secure 
the conditions most favorable to such 
growth and participation. In this view 
all of the activities of the school 
constitute the curriculum, not the stud- 
ies in the classrooms alone. Children 
are treated, moreover, as living now, 
not merely getting ready to live. 

II. That organization ‘is likely to be 
best which all — pupils and teachers as 
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well as principal — help to set up and 
maintain. This is more or less implied 
in the preceding. Democratic social 
life is a condition in which all share, 
though not equally, the responsibilities 
and the rewards. The best preparation 
for such a life is the whole-hearted 
attempt to live it. Hence a school in 
which the principal should take upon 
his own shoulders the entire task of 
adjusting social relationships and their 
material concomitants would be a school 
of unduly limited opportunities for 
both teachers and pupils. It would 
inevitably be more poorly adapted to 
its purposes than if all who were using 
it combined their efforts to use it in the 
best way. The principal should be a 
leader and codrdinator, not a mere 
autocrat and dictator. 

III. But a group already accustomed 
to one type of social control cannot sud- 
denly and at the same time successfully 
change to another. What we call social 
life is made up of a body of habits, 
conventions, ideals, and practices more 
or less common to individuals. It 
involves various abilities which develop 
by exercise and resulting satisfaction. 
A new type of social life means new 
abilities in exercise on the part of many 
individuals. It also means the inhibi- 
tion of old habits and the setting aside 
of old ideals. All this takes time. 

IV. A leader must lead. His business 
is to inspire others to their best efforts; 
to show the way; to chide the indiffer- 
ent, enhearten the discouraged, and 
praise the deserving. He must be at 
once the most faithful and the’ most 
enthusiastic. He must still have sug- 
gestions when all others are through. 
He must correlate, and supplement, 
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and give expression to the aspirations 
and efforts of others. He must find 
his crowning glory in helping others to 
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achieve what they would never have 
achieved without his influence and 
guidance. 


CASUAL PRACTICE VERSUS PRACTICE UNDER INSTRUCTION 


GEORGE E. FREELAND 
State Teachers College, San Jose, California 


The following short study of the 
improvement of a fairly simple process 
in a case where no analytical training 
had been done previous to the time of 
the experiment indicates several im- 
portant truths that are well worth 
emphasizing just now, when so much 
time and energy are being given to 
the problem of securing results in 
teaching. 

This is a study of later learning. 
That is, the learner had advanced be- 
yond the beginning stages, the crude 
elements of the process had been as- 
similated, and the problem of the im- 
provement of an individual who was 
already a fair performer was the issue. 
We have here the typical teaching 
problem. Numerous experiments as 
well as everyday observation have 
demonstrated that improvement in the 
beginning stages of learning occurs 
with almost any type of practice. The 
gross elements of the process are being 
assimilated and total incapacity readily 
changes to some degree of ability. 

A college girl who had played basket- 
ball for three years practiced daily 
from November 3 to December 10, and 
kept a record of the number of successes 
in tossing baskets from the foul line and 
while running. 


The following record indicates that 
practice without instruction produced 
no appreciable results. It also in- 
dicates that neither the weather, her 
physical condition (as estimated by 
herself), the time of day, nor the day of 
the week had any significant influence 
upon her score. 

It is suggested that the reader note 
especially the fact that a good teacher 
seems to be a very desirable element in 
bringing about improvement, that 
motivation alone or interest and effort 
on the part of the unguided learner 
probably cannot bring the results that 
may be achieved when the learner is 
advised by a good teacher. The in- 
dividual may help himself materially, 
but especially in the case of children 
and in all complex activities a teacher 
who has made a special study of the 
task. to be learned and who also knows 
how to diagnose the work of the learner 
is undoubtedly invaluable. Tossing 
baskets from the foul line is a very 
simple task as compared to learning to 
read, to speak effectively, or to solve 
problems in arithmetic with accuracy 
and speed. It is hoped that the marked 
difference between unguided effort and 
that under a teacher in the simple 
process described here may indicate to 
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First PRACTICE PER1Iop WiTHOoUT GUIDANCE 
| No. Tosses} Scorein |,, 4. _| Score in 
Date | Day Time | Weather Health from Successful No. ea Successful 
Foul Line | Tosses =o | Tos 
f | ‘ : 

Nov. 3 | Mon. 11.00 Rain Good 20 5 20 | 5 
4 | Tues. 1.00 Fair Tired 20 6 20 3 
~ 5 | Wed. 8.00 | Cloudy Good 20 - 20 9 
4 5 i 1.00 Rain : 26 7 20 8 
" 6 | Thurs. | 8.00 a Fair 20 9 20 5 
2 6 2 1.00 | Cloudy ss 20 6 20 8 
cs 7 | Fri. 8.00 Rain Medium 20 7 20 6 

7 1.00 = 5 20 9 20 3 
‘10 | Mon. 8.00 < Tired 26 5 20 6 
~ ke -? 1.00 | Cloudy = 20 7) 20 3 
~ Gob} Ties. 8.00 * Ey 20 4 20 3 
a i 1.00 = s3 20 5 20 5 
“12 | Wed. 8.00 Clear Fine 20 10 20 5 
= «a % 1.cO = cs 20 | 20 8 
- 3 | Thhers. | 8.00 Rain Medium 20 12 20 8 

13 es 1.00 = ni 20 9 20 8 
oe ae se 8.00 “ Tired 20 8 20 7 

14 % 1.00 =) . 20 7 20 8 
* 47 | Mon. 8.00 Fog ‘i 20 8 20 9 
oe oe 1.00 | Warm _ | Tired and hot 20 4 20 5 

18 | Tues. 8.00 | Cloudy Good 20 7 20 7 
; 18 _ 1.00 Rain ‘ 20 14 20 6 

19 | Wed. 8.00 | Cloudy Medium 20 8 20 10 
7 19 “ 1.00 ” is 20 3 20 5 
‘“ 20 | Thurs. | 8.00 “ Fair 20 3 20 5 
“30 = 1.00 Rain a 20 6 20 10 
~ ) ae fae. 8.00 | Clear = 20 7 20 5 
Je Mon. 8.00 - Good 20 6 20 5 
a ~ 1.00 3 i 20 5 20 7 
“25 | Tues. 1.00 ¥ Tired 20 7 20 6 
“26 | Wed. 8.00 “ . 20 3 20 4 
“26 1.00 a . 20 I 20 3 

Dec. 1 | Mon. 8.00 i 20 3 20 2 
i I ea 1.00 . 5 20 5 20 5 
a 2 | Tues. 1.00 = ii 20 5 20 6 
i 3 | Wed. 8.00 is = 20 4 20 4 
5 3 5 1.00 % ‘3 20 5 20 7 
a 4 | Thurs. | 8.00 ws _ 20 2 20 3 
7 4 ‘a 1.00 i Rested 20 6 20 if 
2 5 | Fri. 8.00 - Good 20 5 20 8 
“ 5 "7 1.00 m ‘si 2: 7 20 6 
. 8 | Mon. 8.00 * Tired 20 2 20 2 
es 8 : 1.00 * ms 20 5 20 4 
. 9 | Tues. 8.00 si Active 20 4 20 7 
2 9 - 1.00 os s 20 8 20 7 
“10 | Wed. 8.00 Snow Tired 20 II 20 II 

Average score of first ten periods from run, 6.6 
ae “ae “ce last ‘ “ec “cc ac“ 5 s 
— a ae = “foul line, 5.6 
“ce ae“ “a last “ce “ce ae “cc “ec 6 oY 
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the teacher how valuable careful plan- 
ning, analysis, and guidance are likely 
to be in regular classroom practice. 

On the assumption that probably the 
necessary element to bring improve- 
ment might be a careful analysis of the 
processes involved in the task together 
with definite guidance by a teacher who 
observed the learner in action and made 
suggestions from time to time, the fol- 
lowing analysis of the process was made 
and the learner was given the task of 
incorporating the suggestions into her 
practice. Practice from the foul line 
only was given. The process of tossing 
from the run was much more complex 
and the problem was not one of teaching 
basketball, but a study of learning. 


TOSSING FROM FOUL LINE 


1. Stand with feet apart; study the 
distance until you are certain of the 
maximum stability and feeling of ease. 

2. Have weight on heels, but do not 
overemphasize this. The idea again 
is stability. 

3. Study grasping the ball until you 
are sure: 

(a) that you use a grip that is 

secure 

(b) that as the ball leaves the hands 

there is no interference 

4. As you toss the ball, keep your eyes 
upon the basket. 

5. Begin the toss with the lower arms 
and gradually bring the upper arms and 
then the shoulders into the toss. 

6. At all times keep the head and the 
poise of the body well balanced, relaxed, 
and steady. 

The following record indicates the 
power of the instruction and guidance 
element in practice. 
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SECOND PRACTICE PERIOD IN WHICH GUIDANCE 
AND INSTRUCTION WERE PROVIDED 











No. of Score in 
Date Tox . Successful 
renatead Tosses 
BM Cie io ors & 4s Braces 20 3 
s | AR SO EA Snot 20 7 
a Creer rere 20 4 
Te eg Saw Sn 3 ares 20 14 
DL ME oaks Rena se ea 20 9 
ir & BER cea: sous 20 8 
PMR ED sts 5 ati Saniees 20 14 
Be MS Ge acest gad Dalaig 26 II 
oy, ee eee 20 9 
OF MR OAT ss ig Kye a sao 20 Il 
Be Re ct ea ane 20 17 
sie. eter eee 20 14 
i RRS ears eee 20 II 
ek ee 20 14 
Re MM ce ce che aid babcetiind 20 19 
Aas Seto wines 20 II 
POLS s hckonsiuae te 20 9 
5 Be Sx i ee areapeied 20 15 
game. Srueeenne steerer rw ean 20 15 











Average score of last 10 periods, 14. 


It is evident that instruction made a 
marked difference in the development 
of ability in this case. However, it 
may be noted that for the first three 
days the instruction seemed to interfere 
with the learner’s ability to perform 
accurately. When questioned she 
stated that her mind was so occupied 
with the details of the process that she 
could not carry out her intentions. 
After the third day the simple in- 
structions were mastered and, as the 
records show, they resulted in marked 
improvement. 

There are many obvious indications 
of this result. Some of them are: 

1. Casual practice, especially in the 
later stages of learning, is not likely to 
result in advancement. Thorndike’s 
suggestion in Volume II of his Educa- 
tional Psychology that the old adage 
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“Practice Makes Perfect’’ must not be 
taken too literally, is illustrated by the 
results of this study. 

2. The physical condition of the 
learner (as estimated by himself) may 
not influence his learning. The con- 
dition of being ‘‘tired’’ or that of 
“feeling fine” had no _ appreciable 
result. Evidently ordinary variations 
in the health of an individual who 
is able to be about do not exert 
much influence upon his progress in 
learning. 

3. The time of day did not change 
the scores in any noticeable way. 

4. Fair, cloudy, or cold weather had 
practically no influence upon basket 
shooting. 
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5. A definite plan of instruction did 
have a marked influence. 

6. However, for the first three days 
such instruction caused temporary 
retardation. It is evident from this 
that in order to profit from instruction 
the learner should continue to strive to 
apply the suggestions of the teacher 
until the ability to execute has been 
developed to the place where realization 
is possible. In all probability casual 
practice is ineffective because the 
ordinary learner (1) does not have a 
comprehensive plan designed to bring 
improvement and (2) does not continue 
to strive to execute a modification that 
would improve his work long enough to 
pass over the stage of interference. 


SAFE STEPS TOWARD THE PROJECT METHOD—IL 
Motivation 


ROBERT A. CUMMINS 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles, California 


In a previous article? I discussed two 
ideas, namely, “The Extended As- 
signment”’ and “‘ The Socialized Recita- 
tion,’”’ which have been rather widely 
practised among teachers and which 
constitute what might not inappro- 
priately be called Safe Steps Leading 
Toward the Project Method. In the 
“present discussion I shall introduce a 
third Safe Step commonly known by the 
name “ Motivation.” 

\ From the very beginning of formal 
education teachers have sought to 
discover the basis of proper motivation 
of school work. Motivation is defined 


1 All rights reserved by the author, 
? This JoURNAL, November, 1923. 


by Wilson and Wilson (1916) as ‘that 
attack upon school work which seeks 
to make its tasks significant and pur- 
poseful to each child, by relating them 
to the childish experience, questions, 
problems, and desires.” 

These authors go on to say that the 
fundamental difficulty is that the work 
in which the school seeks to engage the 
child is not significant to him because 
it does not satisfy his needs, hence in the 
average school we find him listlessly 
sitting, looking, listening, and answer- 
ing when questioned, rather than ini- 
tiating, doing, and creating. 
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In my own opinion the trouble is not 
wholly with the subject matter. It is 
quite as much a matter of method. It 
is a well-known fact that the average 
pupil will devour a piece of ‘‘ Lernstoff,”’ 
for example, in history, geography, 
arithmetic, or any other subject, both 
with pleasure and profit, provided the 
teacher is willing to concede the point 
that the pupil is capable of handling 
the task, whereas very little interest 
and still less of effort is manifested so 
long as the teacher continues to make 
arbitrary assignments from day to day 
and insists upon the usual form of 
recitation. 

The sum and substance of the whole 
matter, therefore, appears to be a 
question of both subject matter and 
method combined. The ‘Project 
Method” in education represents the 
logical synthesis of all that is good in 
both of these respects. Motivation, 
then, becomes not only a safe pre- 
liminary step toward the Project 
Method, but an essential and ever- 
present underlying principle. The fol- 
lowing analysis of the problem of 
motivation is offered as a safe working 
basis on which to develop the Project 
Method. 

I. True motivation is based upon 
interest rather than upon attention. It 
is true that when attention is secured 
through some artificial means such, for 
example, as telling the pupil that a 
certain thing to be done is very im- 
portant, when really it is not, or, telling 
him that you want him to do this for 
you, when really all you are trying to 
do is to keep the pupil busy, a genuine 
interest will sometimes be aroused. Or, 
even if attention is coerced through 
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the exercise of the will, a genuine 
interest is sometimes aroused. But, 
obviously, the only proper motivation 
is to arouse a genuine interest through 
real and not artificial means. When 
interest is aroused attention will take 
care of itself and under no other 
circumstances is a teacher assured of 
the continued attention of her pupils. 

II. There are two main springs of 
interest, namely, ‘‘Instincts’” and 
‘“‘Needs.’’ Or, perhaps it would be 
better to say ‘‘Inherited Needs” and 
“‘ Acquired Needs,” for I cannot accept 
as satisfactory the definition of interest 
given by Bagley, even though it be 
indorsed by certain other writers. Bag- 
ley defines interest as ‘‘the desire for 
the satisfaction of acquired needs.” 
According to this definition one could 
not be interested in securing food and 
shelter, since these represent natural 
needs. He might, however, be inter- 
ested in securing electric lights for his 
house, or an automobile in which to 
ride, as these clearly represent acquired 
needs. 

III. The use of inherited needs and 
tendencies (instincts) as a basis of 
motivation in school work has been 
practised more or less by all teachers 
from the earliest days of the school. 
It is but natural that the more primi- 
tive emotions such as fear and love 
should be used first by teachers as a 
means of securing any desired reaction 
on the part of the pupils. These are 
the two chief weapons used by the 
lower animals, also by human parents 
in dealing with their offspring. The 
theory of positive suggestion rather 
than negative, however, is a more 
recent application of the use of instincts 
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as a means of motivation. Positive 
suggestion makes use of those instinc- 
tive tendencies that result in approved 
forms of behavior. For example, to 
suggest a contest between two pupils, 
or between two classes, will arouse 
interest in the thing to be done. It 
may be work of a physical nature such 
as making a school garden, cleaning up 
the school grounds, doing the necessary 
chores about the home, or it may be 
work of a mental nature, such as 
preparing for a debate, or for some 
other form of scholastic contest. 

Thus to arouse interest in a group of 
pupils by appealing to their pride in 
worth-while things well done is cer- 
tainly more desirable than to secure 
similar results by promising to inflict 
punishment upon them, even though 
the punishment be nothing more dras- 
tic than ‘detention after school.”’ 

The whole matter of appeal through 
instincts may be resolved into two main 
propositions: the hope of reward and 
the fear of punishment. Positive sug- 
gestion is based upon the hope of 
reward and such suggestion acts as a 
powerful incentive for school work. 
Bagley classifies positive incentives un- 
der three heads: first, incentives that 
make a positive appeal to the instinct 
of emulation, such as prizes, privileges, 
immunities, displays, grades, marks, 
and promotion; second, those which 
make a positive appeal to the social 
instincts, such as praise, commenda- 
tion, adulation, pride in the good name 
of the school, etc.; third, ideals as 
incentives, 7. e., emotionalized ideas, as, 
for example, the ideal of drinking a 
glass of water each morning before 
breakfast, brushing one’s teeth three 
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times a day after meals, always being 
prompt in attending appointments, 
and the like. 

IV. The use of acquired needs as a 
basis of motivating school work is a 
still more recent development in the 
field of education. Under the old 
system, if a pupil did not feel the need 
of learning to read, to write, or to 
cipher, he was told to study his lesson 
anyway and ask no questions. In case 
he still hesitated he was threatened 
with punishment and by that means 
was brought into submission and to a 
state of attention. The mistake on the 
part of the teacher in this case was in 
assuming that attention would arouse 
interest. Too frequently it turned out 
otherwise, for as a rule when a pupil 
is arbitrarily forced to give attention 
his attitude toward the task and toward 
the teacher who imposed it is anything 
but desirable. 

Under the system which emphasizes 
positive incentives and which recog- 
nizes that acquired needs as well as 
inherited needs may be made the basis 
of genuine interest, the teacher very 
naturally feels that it is the function of 
the school to select a content and to 
develop a method that will fit into the 
real life of the pupil at the various 
stages of his physical, mental, and 
moral development. This, again, con- 
stitutes a good definition of the Project 
Method in education. 

V. Setting up needs in the lives of 
pupils, then, becomes one of the para- 
mount duties of the teacher. In order 
to do this most effectively the teacher 
should be not only a student of sub- 
ject matter, but also a student of 
child nature, for child nature must be 
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taken into consideration in adapting the 
method of instruction to the ever- 
changing needs of the pupils. And 
teachers may rest assured that the 
inherited needs of children will pre- 
dominate in their lives until such time 
as they may be modified or replaced by 
acquired needs. For example, the or- 
dinary child will form the habit of 
spending all of his waking hours at 
play, unless he is led to feel the need 
for spending part of this time at work. 
He will work when he is hungry, or in 
order to avoid an unpleasant experience 
(the two chief methods of training the 
lower animals), but he will also work in 
order to excel his classmates, or what is 
better still, in order to excel his own 
previous record of achievement. He 
will learn to read, to write, and to 
cipher in order to have cookies to eat, 
or in order to avoid the rod (appeals to 
natural or inherited needs); he will also 
learn the same things quite as well and 
even in less time when impelled to do 
them by a sense of duty (acquired), or 
when he feels the need of knowing how 
to use these tools in preparation for a 
life work which shall consist largely in 
the satisfying of acquired needs. 

VI. In the case of appealing to 
instinctive feelings of need, of course 
the only problem is one of arranging 
the subject matter so as to call forth 
the particular instinctive tendency in 
question. Since the activity of play 
involves so many of the instincts, it 
logically becomes one of the chief 
means of motivating school work, espe- 
cially in the case of the younger pupils. 
The only danger here is that the 
distinction between work and play may 
be lost sight of in the midst of the 
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intense activity of the hour, and the 
pupils develop an attitude of dislike for 
work. No better caution has ever 
been uttered than the old adage, 


Work while you work and play while you 
play, 
This is the way to be cheerful and gay. 


In the case of using acquired needs 
as a basis of motivation (interest), 
however, the problem is somewhat 
different. The very fact that we are 
speaking of acquired needs means that 
the child does not possess these feelings 
to begin with, hence the problem is to 
establish the feelings first before any 
sort of subject matter or method can be 
adapted to the needs of the pupils. 
One of the best methods of setting up 
feelings of need in the lives of others is 
to demonstrate these in the life of one- 
self as the teacher. ‘‘Like teacher, 
like pupil’ is literally true. For ex- 
ample, if the teacher manifests feelings 
of need for a nice room, the pupils will 
come to feel the same need. If the 
teacher exhibits skill in any particular 
way, as in music, or athletics, or even in 
mathematics, the pupils will likely 
come to feel that they need to know how 
to do likewise. To hear a musical 
concert well rendered, a good sermon 
delivered in an enthusiastic manner, 
an able lecture properly timed, or to 
witness the application of any knowl- 
edge, attitude, or skill causes us to feel 
the need of such ability. 

Summarizing, then, we may say that 
true motivation is based upon interest 
and interest in turn is based upon 
feelings of need — feelings of natural 
or inherited needs and feelings of 
acquired needs. Considerable of the 
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content of the curriculum is by its 
very nature adapted to the inherited 
needs of the pupils. That portion 
which is not by its inherent nature 
adapted to the natural needs of children 
must be motivated by establishing in 
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the lives of the pupils feelings of need 
for these particular things. Motiva- 
tion may thus be defined as ‘‘ the touch- 
ing of the main springs of interest in 
the life of the pupil, viz., feelings of 
inherited and of acquired needs.” 


AN EXPERIMENT OF SEVEN WEEKS IN HEALTH TEACHING 
BASED ON THE USE OF THE PAYNE ANALYSIS' 


JEssIE B. MARSH 
Waverly Avenue School, Newark, New Jersey 


The aim in health teaching should be 
to develop a health outlook or attitude 
that will make the pupil conscious of 
the necessity of good health, and the 
conditions which promote it. He may 
then be prepared to value good health 
so highly that he is willing to form per- 
sonal health habits and to use his 
influence in assisting to promote the 
health of others. Has something been 
accomplished toward this end in the 
seven weeks’ work done in a 6-A class in 
Waverly Avenue School? 

The individual health scales were 
given out at the beginning and dis- 
cussed so that any topic not thoroughly 
understood might be explained if pos- 
sible by other children in the class. If 
any question arose that pupils could not 
answer, the teacher volunteered the 
information. The Jewish children be- 
came rather excited over having to eat 
bread and butter with all meals, as the 
Jewish law says no butter when you 
have meat. In order to be absolutely 
sure of this practice, we asked for a 
volunteer among the Jewish children 
who would interview a Jewish teacher 


1See An Analysis of Instruction for Habits and Practices in Health and Accident Prevention, by E. George Payne. 
School Publishing Co., Bloomington, III. 


in our school. This was done and the 
children were proved correct, so we 
decided it would be perfectly fair for 
Jewish children to get five credits for 
eating butter only when it was lawful. 
One of our most intelligent boys was 
troubled over the item: ‘‘Engage in 
pleasant conversation with the family.” 
He said, ‘‘ But children should be seen 
and not heard at the table.” This 
was managed very satisfactorily, how- 
ever. 

Our discussion of the scale as a whole 
led to our selection of the things which 
seemed to mean most to our class, that 
is, where the children seemed to feel 
their need. These topics, fully within 
the children’s comprehension, gave us 
our approach to the big subject of 
health itself. The topics chosen by 
the children follow: 

1. Food 

a. Variety 

b. Regularity 

c. Manner of eating 
2. Air 

a. Breathing 

b. Bedroom air 

c. Times in open air 


Public 
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3. Drink 

a. Amount 

b. Regularity 

c. Tea and coffee 
4. Exercise 

a. Variety 
b. Regularity 

c. Setting-up exercise 
. Sleep 
. Posture 
. Cleanliness 
. Indications of health 
. Service at school 
. Service at home 

These topics, with the health scale 
as a guide to subdivisions, adapted 
themselves very well to some excellent 
language work. It happened that our 
superintendent visited our room while 
we were doing this, and he was pleased 
with the oral work. The interest in 
the subject added much to the oral 
expression. The children told him that 
we were going to make some health 
jingles and he asked us to send him a 
set. This we did and one of our girls 
wrote a letter to accompany them. To 
her letter our superintendent replied. 
This afforded the children great 
pleasure. 

Our efficient school nurse was next 
interviewed by the children. She was 
given a health scale to examine. She 
immediately became interested and 
visited our room, giving us a short talk 
on the scale and all the good things it 
contained. The children said, ‘‘ Will 
you help us?”’ She replied, ‘‘In every 
way | can. What shall I do first?” 
To be weighed seemed to them most 
important at that moment. The names 
of all children were written by one child 
on the weight chart, which was ob- 
tained from the Child Health Organiza- 
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tion.! The weight was recorded No- 
vember 30. Each child knew for him- 
self where he stood according to scale. 
The weight showed several things. 
One girl was thirty-five pounds over- 
weight. Her father kept a candy store 
and she indulged too frequently. A 
boy was nineteen pounds underweight. 
His trouble seemed to be lack of 
exercise and fresh air. He attends a 
Hebrew school every night from four 
to six and certain hours on Saturday. 
Our nurse did not stop with weight, but 
examined the children’s eyes, teeth, and 
throats. Seven children were found 
to need glasses. Steps were imme- 
diately taken to correct this matter. 
To date all have been fitted with 
glasses, six at school clinic and one by 
her own physician. The dentist next 
became very popular. We aimed to 
have 100 per cent perfect teeth but, of 
course, in such a short time that could 
not be accomplished. We go to the 
dentist every week and our progress is 
noted frequently. The girls seem to 
be ahead in this work. We have five 
girls with dental work finished and one 
boy whose work will be completed next 
week. Stars of different magnitudes 
were attached to the weight chart 
showing completed work in the field 
of defective vision or teeth. 

Let us return to the subject of weight. 
“How can we help the underweight 
children?”’ was the question which 
came up before the Health Club. 
This club was organized the first week 
following the physical examination of the 
class. It was named the “ Roosevelt 
C.H.Club.” ‘‘Whatdoes C.H.mean?”’ 
is the first question which the children 


1 American Child Health Organization, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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want everyone to ask when they look 
at the poster with the name printed on 
it on our door. The printing was done 
by the chairman of the printing com- 
mittee, of which more will be said later. 
“C. H.” stands for ‘Circulating 
Health.”’ The boy who suggested this 
said that whenever a man starts a new 
business he gives out circulars to get 
trade and make his store a success. In 
order to make the club a success, each 
child must be a circular and circulate 
health habits. These were the boy’s 
own words. Incidentally the word 
‘“‘circular’’ had been a spelling word 
the previous week. This boy was 
elected president of the club a little 
later. Roosevelt’s name was selected 
by another boy because Roosevelt was 
delicate as a lad but through his own 
efforts and the help of his parents he 
made himself strong. The aims of the 
‘club as formulated by the children are: 
1. To make the club a success by every child 
trying to be as healthy as possible in body 
and speech. 


2. To circulate health habits in school. 
3. To circulate health habits at home. 


Committees were appointed at the 
children’s suggestion. A child could 
serve on the committee he preferred. 
We seemed to settle ourselves very 
happily as members of the following 
groups: 

I. Information Committee. To this 
committee the children could bring clip- 
pings from the papers on health topics 
and pictures from magazine advertise- 
ments illustrating health talks and 
written language. 

II. Printing Committee. To print 
the name of club for a poster which is 
tacked on our door with two American 


‘talks on health habits at home. 
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flags also. This committee printed the 
outside cover for the jingles which went 
to our superintendent. 

III. Athletic Committee. To give 
some good setting-up exercises which 
are needed in the afternoon session. On 
this committee are a Boy Scout and a 
Y. M. C. A. member. We have had 
some splendid exercises and an excellent 
variety. This chairman asked me if 
his helpers and he might not assist 
the two boys who were the most under- 
weight by giving them a little individual 
work along the athletic line. We dis- 
covered that these two were not getting 
the proper amount of exercise daily, 
owing to Hebrew school. The ten- 
minute recess period has been given 
over to them. 

IV. Circulating Health in School 
Committee. To arrange for health 
talks to be given in lower grades and to 
assist in arranging programs for the 
club meetings to which other teachers 
were invited. 

V. Circulating Health in the Home 
Committee. To arrange for a meeting 
for the parents to attend. To give 
The 
coffee and tea drinkers were located by 
this committee and now milk and cocoa 
are generally used. The subject of 
open windows at night has been much 
discussed by them also. 

The regular club meetings occur 
during a hygiene and language period 
each week — sixty minutes in all. We 
have a regular business meeting, the 
president in the chair, with reports of 
progress of work of committees and a 
program arranged by ‘Circulating 


Health in School Committee’’ and the 
Any child having some- 


president. 
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thing which he thinks worth while 
brings it to these children and they 
pass on its merits. Seventy-five per 
cent of the program for each meeting 
has been of the children’s choice. We 
have had talks on “Dr. Gorgas and 
His Work at Panama,” “Pasteur and 
His Work for Humanity,” a story of 
bad air in a well, a playlet — “ Mrs. 
Fly and Mrs. Mosquito,’”’ a debate on 
‘‘Who has the advantage, a city child 
or a country child, as far as health is 
concerned?’’ The child judges decided 
in favor of the city child, the water 
testing being the deciding factor. 

These meetings have become so in- 
teresting that the children have wished 
to invite other teachers as guests. We 
have had, besides teachers, a music 
supervisor, our principal, our nurse, 
some mothers, the head of the practice 
department of Newark Normal School, 
a doctor, the assistant to the doctor in 
charge of all medical inspection, and 
several Normal students. We have a 
visitors’ book and everyone who visits 
us must write in our book. The 
president also calls on each guest for a 
few remarks. The doctor said he had 
never seen any work of the kind lower 
than eighth year and then not as good. 
He made a splendid little speech to the 
children and this is what he has written 
in our “‘ Visitors’ Book”’: 

‘““T want to take this opportunity to 
thank the Roosevelt C. H. Club for 
the invitation to visit them and con- 
gratulate them on the splendid work 
they are doing. I am 100 per cent 
with you and hope you will call upon me 
if I can be of any help in solving your 
problems.”’ 

Perhaps it would be well to let our 
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‘Visitors’ Book”’ tell more of the story. 
The head of the practice department 
of the Normal School was in our 
building to visit some students. At 
our president’s invitation he remained 
to a club meeting. He wrote in our 
book, ‘‘To say I enjoyed the meeting of 
your health club would be to state it 
too mildly. You made me feel too 
much like one of you to say such a 
stiff and formal thing. I was enthused, 
elated, and — well, I just felt like a 
boy again. It was hard for me to say 
‘I,’ because I continually wanted to say 
‘we.’ You see I felt as if I belonged — 
I even think I do now. Keep it up, 
fellows and (what do you call a girl 
when she’s a good fellow?) — you (we) 
are doing a ‘great piece of work.’”’ 

Our nurse wrote, “‘I am very proud 
indeed of the Roosevelt C. H. Club. 
Your interest and coédperation in play- 
ing this health game is splendid — 100 
per cent, I think. You are giving the 
finest kind of service, circulating health. 
I feel that your interest in health and 
health problems will continue and that 
you will become more and more valu- 
able to our community.” 

Edith is nineteen pounds under- 
weight. Her mother has written this: 
“I appreciate very much the invita- 
tion I received from the Roosevelt 
C. H. Club. I must say that the aim 
of the club has reached a goal from the 
performance I saw today.” 

There are many other interesting 
comments in our “ Visitors’ Book,”’ but 
our supervisor of physical training 
seems to sum up the matter very 
clearly. She says, “It is the spirit 
behind any organization, any big move- 
ment that makes for its success or 
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failure. The aim of the Roosevelt 
C. H. Club is splendid and ideal from 
any angle, but the spirit of the club far 
exceeds even the ideals. 

“The boys and girls are to be 
congratulated on their ability to carry 
on their organization in such an efficient 
way and for their ability to make their 
aims function. Surely they do, for no 
one could attend a meeting of this club 
without being stimulated with the 
desire to attain the same aims in the 
same spirit of joy and _ helpfulness. 
Surely they circulate health and all 
its associates — happiness, good cheer, 
vitality, and all-around good fellow- 
ship. My hope is that the Roosevelt 
Club will be carried on to the other 
schools and that the present club will 
be just the nucleus for more and more 
such clubs — and, most of all, may the 
same wonderful spirit, of which Roose- 
velt himself would be proud, be carried 
on.”’ 

Our superintendent did not have an 
opportunity to write in our book as we 
did not have it at the time of his visit. 
He has since invited us to hold a 
meeting before all the teachers of the 
city from third through sixth grades. 

We must now leave the club work and 
take up the question of weight again. 

Our second weight was taken four 
weeks after the first. The whole class 
repaired to the medical room at our 
nurse’s invitation, taking paper on 
which we could put down normal 
weight, weight a month ago, present 
weight, and gain. Every underweight 
child in the class has gained from 
one to five pounds. Such clapping as 
sounded forth when our underweight 
children showed gain! Our principal 
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came in to hear the good news and to 
speak to us. Our nurse gave a short 
talk on diet to the overweight people. 
On returning to the room, we each made 
a graph of our weight. If the child 
were normal and within five pounds 
either way, we gave him an American 
flag poster to put up in the corner. As 
he becomes healthier he will become a 
better American. In addition to this 
graph work which, of course, made 
arithmetic contribute its share to health 
education, we have made individual 
posters showing the value of milk. 
Dramatization comes in constantly. 
Every meeting is a language lesson. 

The children have certainly devel- 
oped a health outlook. The interest in 
the subject is intense. The enthusiasm 
is great. The spirit of helpfulness in 
the school is excellent. The children 
have formed personal health habits of 
cleanliness and care of body and teeth, 
milk drinking, the care of eyes, sleeping 
with windows open, exercise in the 
open, posture, and other matters 
brought to their attention by use of 
this scale. They have become self- 
reliant in conducting a meeting, and 
making a speech where there is some- 
thing vital to get over. They are 
trying to pass the good news along to 
their neighbors. 

Why have these habits been started 
with such seeming ease after using 
the health scale as an approach? It is 


because each child has an individual 
project before him. He finds and 
realizes his need, or the needs of others. 
He has made his start on the road to 
good health and, as he travels, he 
should find himself a better scholar, 
neighbor, parent, and citizen. 


























THE CLEARING HOUSE 











THRIFT PROJECT 


In June dime traps were given the chil- 
dren of the Minneapolis schools by the 
Farmer’s Mechanics Bank, This was to 
arouse the interest of the children in saving 
dimes during the summer months. In 
September a gold certificate was given to 
each child who had saved $10.00 and a 
silver certificate to each child who had 
saved $1.00. Thus the idea of ‘Thrift’ 
presented itself. The following project 
was worked out by the fifth grade of the 
Sidney Pratt School. 

A Thrift Club was organized. Nomina- 
tions for president were made from the 
list of children who had earned gold cer- 
tificates. 

On September 11 Miss Livingstone of 
the Farmer’s Mechanics Bank showed the 
children slides depicting the lives of two 
boys, one of whom was thrifty, the other 
of whom was not. The children discussed 
the slides. They answered questions such 
as: ‘‘Which boy do you admire more?” 
“Why?” “In what ways was the first 
boy thrifty?” ‘“‘How might the second 
boy have improved had he wished to?” 
‘What does it mean to be thrifty?”’ (Dic- 
tionaries referred to. Synonyms — econ- 
omy, gain, frugality, prosperity, profit, 
vigorous growth. Opposites — extrava- 
gance, wastefulness.) 

On September 12 the children were 
shown sixteen slides from the Public Li- 
brary. These slides pictured different ways 
of being thrifty. The children selected 
the slide they liked best and told why they 
thought it was a good thing to be thrifty 
in just that way. Last year we made 
slides of Paul Revere’s Ride. Original 
thrift slides were proposed. During the 
semester the children planned their slides. 


The slides were made at the end of the 


semester. When completed the slides 
showed thrift represented 
1. By great men—Franklin, Washington, 


Lincoln, Roosevelt (silhouettes). 
2. By work — shoveling snow, selling papers, 
taking care of small children, cleaning, washing. 
3. By sports — skating, swimming, coasting, 
baseball, fishing. 


4. By inventions — telephone, telegraph, auto- 
mobile. 


5. By animals and insects — squirrel, ant. 


Paragraphs describing the slides were 
written during the language period. 

Five graphs were kept by each child: 
personal account graph; material graph; 
arithmetic graph; reading graph (speed 
and comprehension); health graph. These 
graphs were marked daily in arithmetic 
and reading, weekly in personal accounts 
and materials, and monthly in health. 
The subjects were correlated as follows: 


I. Language. 


A special study of the life and pictures of 
Millet was made. The following pictures 
were studied: Plowing, The Gleaners, The 
Sower, The Angelus, Mother Feeding Her 
Birds, Shepherdess Knitting, Oxen, Shep- 
herdess Watching Her Flock, Pilgrims 
Going to Church, Horse Fair. 

Original paragraphs on Thrift were 
written: ‘‘How I Earn Money,” ‘‘How I 
Save Money,” ‘Raising Chickens,” “A 
Lemonade Stand.” 

Many thrift maxims were brought. 
The best ones were put on the board, copied 
in the notebooks and learned. 

Two thrift poems were learned: ‘‘ Today,” 
“Woodman Spare That Tree.” ‘‘The Vil- 
lage Blacksmith”’ was reviewed. 
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The paragraphs, quotations, and one 
poem were put in the notebook which was 
made at the end of the semester. 

II. Geography. 

Industries in different sections of the 
country were studied. Increased produc- 
tion of food and manufactured articles 
through improved machinery was noted 
(cotton gin, steamboat). Reduction of 
waste by the utilization of by-products of 
wheat, corn, petroleum, coal, and packing 
industries was commented upon. 


III. History. 


Special study of the life of Franklin was 
made to show how, by the practice of thrift, 
he was able to rise from poverty to com- 
fortable circumstances. 


The following examples of public thrift 
were studied: . 


1. Foresight of Jefferson in the purchase of 
Louisiana. 

2. Raising money for Washington’s army by 
R. Morris. 

3. Building of the Erie Canal. 

4. Public instruction in thrift through the 
publication of Poor Richard’s Almanac by 
Franklin. 

5. Washington’s acceptance of pay for personal 
expenses only throughout the Revolutionary War. 

6. Building of the Mississippi jetties. 

7. Irrigation ditches in the West. 

8. Building of good roads. 

g. Labor-saving inventions. 

10. Purchase of Liberty Bonds and War 
Savings Stamps by American people. 

11. Hoover's food-saving program. 


The following thrift characteristics of 
great Americans were noted: 


1. Invested in good education in early years. 

2. Carefully conserved their health. 

3. Learned their business or occupation thor- 
oughly. 

4. Saved money as soon as they were able to 
earn. 

5. Worked hard, played hard, but were never 
idle. 


1D. Appleton & Co. 


6. Seized opportunities. 

7. Concentrated on things of importance. 

8. Devoted themselves to public as well as 
private economy. 

9. Lincoln — wisdom in use of time and op- 
portunity. 

10. Roosevelt — conservation of natural re- 
sources. 

11. Hoover — food-saving. 


We noted how America is thrifty in the 
conservation of historical materials, muse- 
ums, art galleries, libraries — Mt. Vernon, 
Arlington, Smithsonian Institute. 

Pictures of Lincoln, Washington, and 
Franklin were put in the notebooks. Un- 
der each picture a thrift quotation was 
written. 


IV. Reading. 


Silent reading four days. Individual 
graphs were kept (Speed and Comprehen- 
sion). Questions: ‘‘How was Kjersti Hoel 
thrifty?”’ ‘‘What characteristic did Lis- 
beth’s mother show when she prepared for 
winter?”’ 

On Fridays the children read orally 
stories of thrift found in library books or 
in magazines. The class decided which of 
the stories selected were best and why. 

A Thrift play, ‘‘ Everyday Gold,” found 
in Children’s Plays by Eleanor L. Skinner 
and Ada M. Skinner,' was prepared for the 
program given for the mothers at the end 
of the semester. This play tells of three 
brownies who go from village to village 
picking up the gold that children waste: 
for example, minutes, broken promises, 
opportunities, temper, etc. Out of this 
gold they fashion a crown of gold for the 
most worthy child in the village. 


V. Hygiene. 

1. Structure and care of the teeth. 

2. Regular hours of sleeping. 

3. School care of clothing. 

4. Methods of ventilating and regulating the 
temperature of sleeping rooms. 
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VI. Music. 


Three original thrift songs were written 
by three of the children to the tunes of 
“Bubbles,” ‘‘My Bonnie,” and “ America.” 
VII. Drawing and Penmanship. 

Covers for the notebooks were made in 
drawing. 

Maxims, poems, and paragraphs were 
copied and pasted in the notebooks. 

VIII. Arithmetic: 


Thought problems dealing with thrift. 
“There are 42 children in the fifth grade. 
If each child saves 16 cents a week, how 
much is saved in a month?” 

Graphs kept. 

On Friday of each week the president of 
the Thrift Club called for a report of the 
six cashiers (one for each row). They 
checked the number of bank books for each 
row. The class found the percentage for 
the room. 

SUMMARY 


At the end of the semester the notebooks 
were made. These contained: 

1. Progress sheets—graphs. 

2. Original thrift paragraphs. 

3. Thrift quotations. 

4. Thrift poem. e 

5. Clippings from the newspaper illustrating 
thrift. 

6. Pictures of Franklin, Washington, and 
Lincoln with their favorite quotations of thrift 

‘written below. 

With their notebooks on their desks, the 
day before the program the children judged 
their work in the following ways: 

1. If you made another notebook, how could 
you improve it? 

2. What one quotation about thrift are you 
going to remember and try to practice? 

3. Name three great Americans who stood for 
thrift. 

4. Have you gained in thrift? If so, how? 

Written answers were made to the last 
question. Replies varied. 


Five made better use of their money. 
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Ten kept desks in better order. 

Thirteen were more thrifty with their time. 
One improved in speed in getting out his books. 
Two kept their rooms at home in better order. 
Three saved more school supplies. 

Four got up at once when called in the morning. 
Three were more painstaking in arithmetic. 
One did not improve at all. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS 


The president of the Thrift Club ap- 
pointed a committee to have charge of the 
Thrift Program. The mothers were in- 
vited. The program consisted of: 

1. Three original thrift songs. 

2. Original thrift stories. 

3. Thrift quotations. 

4. Original thrift slides. 

5. Thrift play — ‘“ Everyday Gold.” 

6. Thrift poems. 


MATERIAL USED 


1. Miss Livingstone’s slides and talk — 
“Experiences of Two Boys.” 

2. Thrift slides from the Public Library. 

3. Pictures. (See Language.) 

4. Newspaper clippings. 

5. Magazine articles. 

6. The following books from the Public 
Library were sent out for the room library: 


Jackson, Bemis, Deming — Thrift and Suc- 
cess; Bowsfield — How Boys and Girls Can Earn 
Money; Moore — Thrift Series: Pennies and 
Plans; Turkington — My Country; Fryer — The 
Young American Readers; Pritchard — Stories of 
Thrift for Young Americans; Haviland — Mod- 
ern Physiology; Hygiene and Health — Primer, 
Book I; O'Shea and Kellogg — Health and 
Happiness; The Body in Health; Health and 
Habits; Jewett — Health and Safety; Stude- 
baker — Our Country's Call to Service; Fergu- 
son—A Child’s Book of the Teeth; McKeever 
—Teaching a Boy to Save; Teaching a Girl to 
Save; Franklin — Autobiography; Johnson — Sto- 
ries of Two Boys; Waste Not, Want Not Stories. 


RutH J. JONEs, 
1915 2nd Avenue, South, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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PROGRAM OF THE FOURTH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE CONFERENCE 


The Fourth Annual Meeting of the 
National Conference on Educational Method 
will be held in Chicago on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, February 26 and 27, 1924, 
at the Great Northern Hotel. 

Programs will be given on the afternoons 
of those days and a luncheon at noon on 
Wednesday. The latter will be for members 
and invited guests only. Professor William 
H. Kilpatrick, President of the Conference, 
will preside and will conduct an experience 
meeting. 

PROGRAM 
Tuesday, February 26, 2.00 P.M. 
Topic: The Reading Problem 
1. The Cultivation of Proper Purposes in Learn- 
ing to Read 
Ernest Horn, Professor of Elementary Edu- 
cation, State University of Iowa 
2. The Use of Small Groups in Reading 
Mary E. Pennell, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 
3. Organization versus Freedom in Purposing 
Stuart A. Courtis, Director of Instruction, 
Detroit, Mich. 


NoTe.—Mr. Courtis’s paper will be fully illus- 
trated with pictures of children at work in the 
schools. 


Wednesday, February 27, 2.00 P.M. 


Topic: Aspects of Modern Method 
1. The Natural Procedure in Teaching 
H. B. Wilson, Superintendent of Schools, 
Berkeley, Cal. 
2. The Measurement of Purposive Activities 
John P. Herring, Director, Bureau of Re- 
search, State Department of Education, 
Trenton, N. J. 
3. The Training of Teachers in Modern Method 
William B. Owen, Principal of the 
Chicago Normal College, Chicago, III. 


At the session on Wednesday members 
of the Board of Directors will be elected to 
fill the places of those whose terms expire 
in 1924 (see list below). The full member- 
ship of the Board, with the dates of expira- 
tion of their terms of office, is as follows: 


1924 

C. C. Certain, Supervisor of Libraries, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Katharine Hamilton, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, St. Paul, Minn. 

James F. Hosic, Associate Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York 

William H. Kilpatrick, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York 

Margaret Noonan, Professor of Elementary Edu- 
cation, New York University, New York 


1925 

Rose A. Carrigan, Supervising Principal, The 
Shurtleff School, Boston, Mass. 

Stuart A. Courtis, Director of Instruction, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Bessie B. Goodrich, Director of Elementary Edu- 
cation, Des Moines, Iowa. 

J. M. Gwinn, Superintendent of Schools, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Fred M. Hunter, Superintendent of Schools, 
Oakland, Cal. 


1926 

Margaret Madden, Principal, Doolittle Elemen- 
tary School, Chicago, III. 

F. M. McMurry, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York 

Mary E. Pennell, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 

Mabel E. Simpson, Director of Elementary 
Education, Rochester, N. Y. 

W. F. Tidyman, Director of the Training School, 
State Normal School, Farmville, Va. 
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The officers to be elected by the new 
Board of Directors are President and Vice- 
President for one year, Secretary-Treasurer 
for three years, and a member of the 
Executive Committee to succeed Miss 
Mary E. Pennell for three years. 

Notice is given that an amendment to 
the constitution may be offered on Tuesday 
abolishing associate membership, its place 
to be supplied by means of clubs of sub- 
scribers to the JOURNAL. The motive for 
this is to increase the support of the Con- 
ference so as to enlarge its work and to 
obviate the confusion resulting from so 
many different ways of obtaining the 
JOURNAL 

The old Board of Directors will be called 
to meet on Tuesday. The new Board will 
meet on Wednesday. 


THRIFT WEEK 


Now comes National Thrift Week, which 
is announced as continuing from Thursday, 
January 17, through Wednesday, January 
23. The program by days is as follows: 


Thursday, January17 Thrift Day 

Friday, és 18 Budget Day 

Saturday, “19 Pay Bills Day 
Sunday, ‘* 20 Share with Others Day 
Monday, “21 Life Insurance Day 
Tuesday, i: 22 Own Your Home Day 
Wednesday, ‘“ 23 Makea Will Day 


The celebration takes on added signifi- 
cance from the fact that January 17 is 
the birthday of Benjamin Franklin. It is 
suggested that the schools 


1. Arrange to observe briefly Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s birthday, January 17, the first day of Na- 
tional Thrift Week. The present situation lends 
itself to telling stories of Benjamin Franklin. 

2. Secure from the public library books on 
Thrift and Benjamin Franklin, or the list of books 
furnished by the American Library Association, 
or send direct to 78 E. Washington Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

3. Invite some banker to speak on Thrift. 
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4. In art classes have the students design 
posters on Thrift subjects. 

5. Arrange to have pupils visit a bank. Most 
progressive bankers welcome visits of delegations 
of pupils from the schools after banking hours, if 
accompanied by a teacher. These educational 
visits by school children have steadily grown in 
popularity during the past three years. 


Thrift poster contests will be a special 
feature of the week. A portfolio of com- 
plete plans, sample posters and instructions 
may be obtained of the National Thrift 
Committee, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 


THE AMERICAN PEACE AWARD 


The competition for the Edward W. 
Bok Prize offered for the ‘best practicable 
plan by which the United States may 
coéperate with other nations looking toward 
the prevention of war’’ closed November 
15, 1923. As soon as the judges have 
selected the best from among the large 
number of plans submitted, a nation-wide 
referendum will be conducted by the com- 
mittee on the award. Anyone who is in- 
terested may correspond with the commit- 
tee at 342 Madison Avenue, New York. 
A copy of the winning plan, together with 
a blank ballot, will be sent, and full expres- 
sions of opinion as well as a definite vote 
are solicited. 


HEALTH SCHOLARSHIPS 


The American Child Health Association, 
with administrative offices at 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York, offers a series of fifty 
scholarships at five hundred dollars each 
to be awarded to teachers in elementary 
schools. The purpose and character of the 
scholarships are described as follows: 


1. To create an interest in Health Education 
which will stimulate teachers to formulate their 
health education problems and improve their 
teaching methods. 

2. To raise the health standards and practices 
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of children in the cities of the United States, and 
through the children to raise the health standards 
and practices in the home. 

3. To discover the teachers who are most in- 
terested and successful in this work, with a view 
to developing them for positions through 

a. Summer School courses at accredited 
teacher training centers during the sum- 
mer of 1924. 


b. Courses at accredited colleges, universi- 
ties, and normal schools during the school 
year 1924-25, beginning in the fall of 
1924 and ending with the close of school 
in 1925. - 


Anyone interested may obtain full in- 
formation by writing to the secretary of 
the committee at the above address. 











THE READER’S GUIDE 














ADDITIONS TO THE PROFESSIONAL 
LIBRARY 


In the field of educational psychology 
Professor Gates has made a valuable con- 
tribution.! His treatment is clear, bal- 
anced, and readable. Both physiological 
and introspective data are included in 
sufficient proportions to serve the needs of 
those having no previous acquaintance with 
the subject. Students in normal schools 
and teachers in service will find this book 
very satisfactory. 

Doctor Gesell addresses a somewhat dif- 
ferent audience.* Parents as well as teach- 
ers are deeply concerned with the education 
of children of pre-school age. Of this 
problem Gesell has been a special student 
for many years. His emphasis in this 
latest work falls upon institutional pro- 
vision for the care of the handicapped as 
well as upon the conduct of nursery schools 
and_ kindergartens. Both parents and 
teachers will find much direct instruction in 
the education of children in Doctor Miller's 
book, and it should be read in connection 
with the two just mentioned rather than 
alone.* 


1 Psychology for Students of Education. By Arthur I. Gates. 


Messrs. White and Macbeath,‘ as also 
Doctor Newman,’ are interested in moral 
education, but the method of treatment 
adopted by the respective writers is very 
different. The former employ analysis and 
exposition; the latter depends more upon 
concrete accounts. Those interested in 
practical applications will find, therefore, 
Doctor Newman’s book the more helpful. 
His extensive bibliography opens the way 
to the literature of the subject, and his 
questions and studies fit his book for a text 
in classes in education. The volume by 
White and Macbeath is aimed rather at 
college classes and the general reader. 

Progress in educational measurements is 
so rapid that we need at least one new book 
a year. Professor Hines has prepared a 
simple but comprehensive introduction to 
the subject, which contains much infor- 
mation that the teacher or principal who 
is not specializing in the subject will need. 
This applies to statistical methods as well 
as to accounts of the tests themselves. 
References point the way to more exhaus- 
tive but of course older books. Professor 
Pintner, dealing with tests of ‘‘intelligence”’ 


New York: Macmillan Co., 1923. 


2 The Pre-School Child. By Arnold Gesell. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1923. 


3 The New Psychology and the Parent. By Crichton Miller. 


New York: Thomas Seltzer, 1923. 


‘ The Moral Self: Its Nature and Development. By A. H. White and A. Macbeath. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1923. 
5 Education for Moral Growth. By Henry Newman. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1923. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1923. 


*A Guide to Educational Measurements. By Harlan C. Hines. 
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only, was able to go somewhat more into 
detail and to present certain topics, such as 
the delinquent and the deaf, which Pro- 
fessor Hines must needs pass over.! His 
bibliography is correspondingly exhaustive. 
Hence he provides the opportunity for a 
thorough though not necessarily technical 
study of “mental” tests as distinguished 
from tests in the various subjects. 

More technical but none the less interest- 
ing is Professor Brigham’s Study of Ameri- 
can Intelligence,? a summary of the results 
obtained by the mental tests given to 
soldiers in the army. The author con- 
cludes that the average of our national 
intelligence is falling on account of the 
increase in immigration from the south and 
east of Europe. 

As a companion to his How to Measure in 
Education (see this JOURNAL, April, 1923), 
Professor McCall has written a new volume 
called How to Experiment in Education? 
The former, he says, was intended as a 
guide to ‘‘descriptive investigations.””’ The 
later work presents the technique of ex- 
perimental and causal investigation. Prob- 
ably only advanced students will master 
the new book, but all will find it useful for 
reference. As well as any yet published it 
shows how far we have progressed toward 
making education a laboratory science. 

Educational method as such is the sub- 
ject of both Professor Mirick ‘ and Professor 
Phillips.5 The first, however, deals mainly 
in general principles, while the second treats 
of the various school subjects separately. 
Professor Mirick groups his chapters under 
the heads, ‘‘ Reasons for Progressive Edu- 
cation’’ and ‘‘Methods of Progressive 
Education.” In the latter he includes 
educational measurements. Though cover- 
ing a considerable variety of topics, this 
book is concrete and striking in style and 


1 Intelligence Testing. By Rudolph Pintner. 
2 Princeton University Press, 1923. 
3 New York: Macmillan Co., 1923. 
4 Progressive Education. 
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hence suggestive. Reading circles, for ex- 
ample, will find it admirably fitted to their 
purposes. Modern Methods is similar in 
character to Rapeer’s Teaching the School 
Subjects. After three chapters on ‘Ob- 
jectives in Modern Education,” ‘‘ Domi- 
nant Characteristics of Children,’’ and 
“How Children Learn,” respectively, six- 
teen chapters follow, each treating a spe- 
cific phase of school work, as, for example, 
“Reading in the Primary Grades.’’ An 
Appendix provides lists of words for spelling 
and vocabulary, essential facts in history, 
and a code of morals. Both text and bib- 
liography reflect the newer studies in the 
various fields which the author attempts 
to cover. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
RESEARCH IN EDUCATION 


The constituency of the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATIONAL METHOD will find the No- 
vember Journal of Educational Research of 
more than ordinary interest to them. 
W. W. Theisen, assistant superintendent of 
schools in Milwaukee, writes upon recent 
progress in educational research and in do- 
ing sO presents a convenient summary of 
what has so far been done. He calls special 
attention to the fact that there is need of 
increased attention to research in the field 
of instruction, and mentions with approval 
recent studies in learning. 

Clifford Woody describes an attempt to 
measure the ability of pupils to state the 
central thought of a paragraph. He gives 
interesting examples with statistical re- 
sults. Other articles in this number are: 
“The Diagnosis of Reading Ability,” 
“Erroneous Concepts of Children,’’ and 
“Self-Rating by Secondary School Prin- 
cipals.”’ 


New York: Henry Holt Co., 1923. 


By George A. Mirick. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1923. 
’ Modern Methods and the Elementary Curriculum. By Claude A. Phillips. 


New York: Century Co., 1923. 
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CALLING THE TURN ON THE COLLEGES 


College men, as everyone knows, are 
often slow to appreciate the new demands 
of a new time. One of them recently 
declared that at least forty per cent of the 
boys and girls to graduate from the high 
school of a certain state are “bad risks.” 
This remark furnishes a text for a very 
trenchant criticism of the college attitude 
on the part of Professor P. W. Horn of 
Southwestern University, Georgetown, 
Texas, in School Review for November. He 
points out that no one seeking human wel- 
fare has ever hesitated to take a ‘‘ bad risk,”’ 
but only persons engaged in some occupation 
for theirown personal gain. Itis difficult to 
see how any reasonable answer can be found 
to his arguments. Perhaps ultimately the 
college men will see the light. 


THE BALTIMORE BULLETIN 


Among the publications of the various 
city boards of education, none is better 
edited than the new Bulletin of Education, 
issued by the Bureau of Research of the 
Baltimore Public Schocls. The number 
for November is admirably illustrated with 
pictures of the buildings to be erected in 
the new building program which Baltimore 
has undertaken. In addition there are a 
number of pointed recommendations taken 
from the Report of the Baltimore Survey of 
1921 and displayed so as to attract unusual 
attention. Superintendent West and his 
corps are to be congratulated upon this 
excellent publication. 


FOR TEACHERS OF GEOGRAPHY 


The Journal of Geography for November 
continues the excellent practice of that 
magazine of presenting interesting accounts 
of foreign countries. The particular 
country treated in this issue is Brazil, 
which is described by Professor William H. 
Haas of Northwestern University. The 
writer treats the general background of life 
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in Brazil and then proceeds to deal with the 
country in terms of its significant regions. 
The article is illustrated with a railroad map 
and numerous photographs. A supplemen- 
tary article by George R. Cox, of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Relations 
at Washington, deals with Brazil’s foreign 
trade. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


A Primer of Citizenship. By Mrs. Reginald 
DeKoven. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1923. Pp. 211. $1.50. 

Specimens of Biblical Literature. Arranged 
and edited by James Muilenburg. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1923. 
Pp. xxxviii + 413. 

The Moral Self — Its Nature and Develop- 


ment. By A. H. White and A. Mac- 
beath. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1923. Pp. 240. $2.00. 


Two Hundred Games That Teach. By 
Laura Rountree Smith. Chicago: Beck- 
ley-Cardy Co., 1923. Pp. 154. $1.00. 

United States History. By Archer Butler 


Hulbert. Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day, Page & Co., 1923. Pp. xx + 656. 
Illus. $2.00. 


The Progress of Arithmetic in the Last 
Quarter of a Century. By David Eugene 
Smith. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1923. 
Pp. 99. $0.72. 

Essentials of Economics. By Fred Rogers 
Fairchild. New York: American Book 
Co., 1923. Pp. 543. 

Leading Facts for New Americans. By 
Ralph Philip Boas and Louise Schutz 


Boas. New York: American Book Co., 
1923. Pp. 216. 

Modern Word Studies. Pronunciation, 
Spelling, Word Analysis. By J. N. 
Hunt. New York: American Book Co., 


1923. Pp. 176. $0.52. 
Modern Business Mathematics. 

H. Van Tuyl. 

Book Co., 1923. 


By George 
New York: American 
Pp. 389. 
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Junior English Course. By P. H. Deffen- 
dall. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1923. 
Pp. xvi+384. 


Actual Business Correspondence. By P. H. 
Deffendall. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1923. Pp. 267. 


Elementary Principles of Economics. To- 
gether with a Short Sketch of Economic 
History. By Richard T. Ely and the 
late George Ray Wicker. Third edition 
revised by Richard T. Ely in collabora- 
tion with Samuel J. Brandenburg. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1923. Pp. xiii+ 
532. 

Fact, Fancy and Opinion. Examples of 
Present-day Writing. Edited by Robert 
M. Gay. Boston: Atlantic Monthly 
Press, 1923. Pp. 407. 

Industrial History. By Harry B. Smith. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1923. Pp. 
xii+305. Illus. 

The Christian Crusade for a Warless World. 
By Sidney L. Gulick. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1923. Pp. xiv+197. 

Laboratory Experiments in Practical Physics. 
By N. Henry Black. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1923. Pp. 251. 

Rural Education. A Critical Study of the 
Objectives and Needs of the Rural 
Elementary School. By Orville Gilbert 
Brim. New York: Macmillan Co., 1923. 
Pp. xxi+302. 

Rural School Management. By Ina G. 
Barnes. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1923. Pp. xv+303. Illus. 

Industrial Arts for Elementary Schools. By 
Frederick G. Bonser and Lois Coffey 
Mossman. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1923. Pp. xi+4o91. Illus. 

Economics of the Household. By Benjamin 
R. Andrews. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1923. Pp. xii+623. 

The History of the American People. Re- 
vised edition. By Charles A. Beard and 
William C. Bagley. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1923. Pp. xvi+708. Illus. 
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IN PAPER COVERS 

China in American School Text-Books. By 
Timothy T. Lew. Published by the 
Chinese Social and Political Science 
Association, Peking, China. 

Chinese National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Education— Its Objects, 
Organization and Activities. Bulletin 20, 
Volume II, 1923. Published by the 
Association at Peking, China. 

University of North Carolina Extension 
Bulletin: The Commencement Program. 
Vol. II, No. 10, 1923. Chapel Hill, N.C. 

Historical Development of the New York 
State High School System. By Walter J. 
Gifford. Albany: J. B. Lyon Co., 1922. 

Official Documents, 1923. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

University of Illinois Bulletins, Vol. XX, 
No. 2: Announcements of the Bureau of 
Educational Research for 1922-23. No. 6: 
Definitions of the Terminology of Educa- 
tional Measurements, by Walter S. Mon- 
roe. No. 13: Gifted Children and Provi- 
sions for Them in Our Schools, by Ruth 
Streitz. No. 31: The Effect of Attendance 
Upon School Achievement, by Charles W. 
Odell. No. 38: Educational Tests for Use 
in High Schools, by Walter S. Monroe. 
No. 40: Provisions for Exceptional Chil- 
dren in 191 Illinois Cities, by Ruth 
Streitz. No. 46: Place of Moving Pictures 
in Visual Education, by F. D. McClusky. 

Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Education Bulletins, 1922: No. 42, Ana- 
lytic Survey of State Courses of Study for 
Rural Elementary Schools, by Charles M. 
Reinoehl. No. 43, Some Important 
School Legislation, 1921 and 1922, by 
William R. Hood. No. 47, Federal Aid 
to Public Schools, by Fletcher Harper 
Swift. No. 48, Some Industrial Art 
Schools of Europe and Their Lessons for 
the United States. Extracts from Studies 
made by Marius Vachon, translated by 
Florence N. Levy. 





Yours for the Asking 


The New History Perspective 


calls for the emphasizing of eco- 
nomic, social and religious phases 
of history as well as political phases. 
Professors Webster, Knowlton, and 
Hazen were instrumental in intro- 
ducing this new perspective. The 
perspective of these men, as shown 
in the book describing their well- 
known maps, makes very interest- 
ing reading matter. 


The Map Way of Teaching 
is practical and efficient. History lends 
itself remarkably well to visual education 
methods, as the W-K-H book will show. 


Book Sent Free 


The W-K-H is small and paper covered, 
so we can afford to send it free. You obli- 
gate yourself in no way by sending for it, 
and we know you will find it interesting. 
A note from your secretary, or the merro 
below with your name and address on it, 
will bring the book by return mail. 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 
2249 Calumet Ave. Chicago, IIl. 





Memo for Secretary 


Please write A. J. Nystrom & Company of 
2249 Calumet Ave., Chicago, IIl., and ask 
them to send their free book on the 
W-K-H History Maps No. MCI. Have 
the book sent to my personal attention. 














Home and 


Community Life 


By GERTRUDE HARTMAN 
Author of ‘‘ The Child and His School’”’ 
Outlines briefly the modern conception of the 
elementary course of study. 


Gives concrete suggestions for the organiza- | 
tion of a curriculum which shall interpret to 
the child the world he lives in. 


Gives references which may be useful in de- | 
veloping such a course of study. 


$3.00, postage extra 


The Child and His School 


Presents the principles of the new education 
in the words of its leaders. 


$3.00 at any bookstore 
Published by 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 SthAve., N.Y. 

















The Worker 
in Modern Economic 
Society 


By PAUL H. DOUGLAS 
CURTICE N. HITCHCOCK 
and WILLARD E. ATKINS 


This book has a wider scope than the ordi- 
nary text on labor problems: it emphasizes 
both the psychological and underlying in- 
dustrial aspects of the modern situation; and 
as a book of readings gives the reader first- 
hand contact with a great variety of sources. 


The contents have been so arranged as to 
avoid giving the effect of choppiness; it is 
stimulating, and gives both sides of contro- 
versial issues; it is flexible, and permits of the 
employment of the instructor’s own methods 
of presentation. 


972 pages, cloth, $4.50, postpaid $4.65 
The 


University of Chicago Press 
5918 Ellis Avenue Chicago, Illinois 























